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WHO’S WHO 


GAULT MACGOWAN is an internationally known 
newspaper man, a Fellow of the British Institute of 
Journalists and a Governor of the American Press 
Society. After several years with the London Times, 
he became Managing Editor of the Trinidad Guar- 
dian. In 1932, he was awarded the Selfridge Prize 
(British equivalent of the Pulitzer) for foreign cor- 
respondence. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour (French), an officer of the Military Order 
of Christ (Portuguese). Since 1934, he has been on 
the staff of the New York Sun. He visited Spain 
this year as part of a foreign assignment that in- 
cluded the British Coronation, the French World 
Fair, the Mediterranean crisis. He is not a Catholic, 
being of Ulster Protestant stock. “I regard myself 
as an objective observer of world affairs,”’ he states. 
. .. JOHN EOGHAN KELLY, likewise, is not a 
Catholic, is a Presbyterian. He is a Consulting Engi- 
neer, member of many scientific societies and insti- 
tutes, a Captain of the Military Intelligence Division 
Reserve, United States Army. His literary work in- 
cludes Pedro de Alvarado, Conquistador (Prince- 
ton University Press), The Incurable Filibuster 
(Farrar and Rinehart), and several scientific, his- 
torical, political treatises. He has spent many years 
in Spanish countries, and speaks Spanish faster 
than English. We stress the religious affiliations of 
Captain Kelly and Mr. Macgowan because, as we 
contend elsewhere, Spain wages not a Catholic but 
a Communistic war. . . . ERNEST HELLO died in 
1885. It is contrary to our policy to publish the 
contributions of the departed; also, translations. Is 
not our exception justified? Yes, David. 
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175 CATHOLIC priests and laymen signed the Open 
Reply (New York Times, October 14) to the Open 
Letter attacking the Spanish Hierarchy (New York 
Times, October 4), signed by 150 Protestant clergy- 
men and laymen, well-known as the Left Wing 
group of pseudo-liberals. By this time, the Open 
Reply will have been read, for it was published 
and publicized by the secular and religious press 
throughout the country. For the moment we make 
no comment upon the contents of the Open Reply, 
save to endorse it. We call attention to the sig- 
nificance of the list of signers. Each one of the 175 
Catholics is distinguished in his particular depart- 
ment of Catholic thought or activity. These 175 are 
scattered over the breadth and the length of the 
nation. They have never been united on any particu- 
lar issue. They do not represent a wing within the 
Church, nor a strata, nor a recognized group. They 
were, apparently, chosen casually as a cross-section. 
For these reasons, they can be regarded as ex- 
pressing the universal view of the rank-and-file 
leaders of Catholicism in the United States. Un- 
doubtedly, if it had been consulted, the American 
Hierarchy would have endorsed the Open Reply. 
But the Bishops of the United States have confi- 
dence in the 175 signatories, and permitted them to 
express the Catholic answer to the bitter assault 
of the Protestant signatories. It may safely be con- 
cluded that the Catholic opinion on the Spanish 
Civil War is unified and vigorous. Catholics know 
the Spanish War to be what it is: the resistance of a 
spiritual people to a materialistic and atheistic 
hegemony. 


VISIT St. Louis, the city of a thousand sights, an 
advertising folder admonished us. We accepted the 
invitation at the time of the Third National Cate- 
chetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Several thousand priests, laymen, lay 
ladies, Religious ladies also accepted, and poured 
into St. Louis and, we fear, were so busily oc- 
cupied in talking and listening to one another about 
catechism, about conducting classes in religion, 
about public school children, vacation schools and 
camps for religious instruction, about religion in 
the home, in pre-school, elementary school, high 
school, college, about religious teaching for the 
blind, the mute, the deaf, about adult clubs for 
study, about manuals and texts and visual instruc- 
tion—about everything that would save the Faith 
of those dear ones among our children who have 
not the privilege of attending Catholic schools, that 
they did not see the other thousand sights of the 
city. Forty Bishops worked actively with the priests 
and laity; it may be said, respectfully, that no meet- 
inz amourited to anything without a couple of 
Bishops presiding and propounding their ideas. The 
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meetings were so numerous that they ran in doubles 
and triples every morning, afternoon and evening. 
The Municipal Auditorium housed about 10,000 
listeners on Sunday afternoon; it enveloped about 
12,000 on Sunday evening; and so on. There was 
a tremendous mob present at headquarters, a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm bubbling up everywhere, and 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine did a tre- 
mendous job for God in St. Louis. To Archbishop 
Glennon, the gracious patron, and to Bishop Win- 
kelmann, the Chairman, to the Episcopal Commit- 
tee and the Director of the National Center, the 
guests at the Congress owe gratitude, and the chil- 
dren of the nation will owe their fuller and more 
intelligent Faith. 


SPONSORED by the National Organization of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Mission 
Sunday will be observed on October 24 in the 
churches throughout the United States. New mem- 
berships in the Society will be received and col- 
lections will be taken up at all the Masses for the 
support of home and foreign missions. Mission Sun- 
day acquires a special significance this year, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of Pauline 
Jaricot, from whose inspired, humble work has 
evolved the splendid international organization that 
throws its beneficent halo of zeal in charity across 
the entire Catholic missionary field. It is the 
Church’s official society to meet its financial needs 
in the far-flung mission territory. There is nothing 
racial or sectional about it, either in organization 
or outlay of the funds contributed. It is as universal 
as the Church, born of the all-embracing love of 
the Sacred Heart for those souls still outside the 
sheepfold who still wander in the darkness of un- 
belief and paganism. To form some idea of the ex- 
tent of the Church’s missionary activity for whose 
maintenance and continuance the funds of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith are essen- 
tial, it would be enough to think of the missions 
that have been started during the present Papacy. 
Here is a call that no member of the Mystical Body 
can afford to ignore. 


PROVIDING matter for study and solution by our 
American Bar Association is a letter to the New 
York Times on our Grand Jury system. The writer, 
apparently a lawyer, defines the grand jury as a 
judicial body independent of the court that inquires 
if there is prima facie proof of the commission of 
a crime. The system originated as a result of the 
laudable desire to prevent the trial of innocent per- 
sons. This is altogether commendable. But with us, 
at least, certain contingent factors have become 
associated with the system. Whereas indictment by 











the jury should merely imply the suspicion of guilt, 
it indicates in the eyes of many evidence of guilt. 
Ordinarily only the evidence of the accusing wit- 
ness is heard. The grand jury has the power to call 
the accused if it so pleases, but this power is rarely 
used. The only persons present are the jurors, Dis- 
trict Attorney and the stenographer. The witnesses 
called by the District Attorney are not cross-exam- 
ined except by the grand jurors. The writer’s sug- 
gestion, which is worth consideration, is: give the 
accused the legal right to appear at the hearing; 
to be present while the testimony of witnesses is 
heard; to be represented by counsel, with the right 
to cross-examine the witnesses, the accused to have 
the right to testify if he desires and to call witness- 
es in his own behalf. Such procedure should rectify 
any abuses that may have crept into our present 
grand jury practice. 


PROSTITUTION of American letters today to the 
bleak ideology of Moscow is a phenomenon writ 
large in our books and magazines. Many of the 
leaders of this literary crusade for truth and beauty 
have told us with fire-tipped tongues and bated 
breath, as prophets of a new era, of the blissful 
liberation from hobbling standards the new move- 
ment would effectuate. Patiently, with all due con- 
cessions for the difficulties that attach to novel 
enterprises, we have been awaiting results. The 
output has been satisfactory, the quality and vari- 
ety have been sadly disappointing. One of the most 
representative writers, not unsympathetic to the 
new literary school, lays the blame on the unwilling- 
ness of 140,000,000 potential buyers to part with 
their ducats in testimonial of the high artistry of 
the providers. The same Sinclair Lewis in his initial 
column just started in the Newsweek sums up fairly 
justly the net result of the literary crusaders in a 
pregnant paragraph. “There are a few pioneers: 
youngish men like Ernest Hemingway, Thomas 
Wolfe, Frederick Prokosch, John Steinbeck, John 
Dos Passos, Clifford Odets, John O’Hara: young 
women like Edna Millay, Victoria Lincoln, Joseph- 
ine Johnson, Eleanor Green, Josephine Lawrence. 
But a surprising number of new talents plod up the 
same dreary Communist lane, and produce, all of 
them, the following novel: “There is a perfectly 
nasty community—mining or pants-making or 
sharecropping—but in it one Sir Galahad who, 
after a snifter of Karl Marx, rushes out, gathers 
the local toilers into an organization of rather 
vague purposes, and after that everything will be 
lovely, nobody will have hay fever again, nor the 
deacon ever wink at the widow.” Aye, indeed. On- 
ward ye noble Galahads! 


EXHIBITING the true trend and objectives of the 
conference was the anti-religious resolution passed 
by the Inter-American Conference on Education in 
Mexico City. The American delegates present were 
tricked by the advocates of the resolution by a 
series of befogging ruses not unfamiliar to those 
acquainted with Latin American Masonry and radi- 


calism. The resolution adopted reads: “The Third 
Inter-American Conference on Education declares 
education of a religious type in primary schools to 
be noxious to the mental health and subsequent 
development of the child, and therefore proposes 
to those American countries which find themselves 
on this education level that they try to separate 
religious questions from the curricula of the pri- 
mary schools.” The American delegates were in- 
formed, we are told, that the resolution was simply 
a recommendation for the establishment of public 
school systems in Latin-American countries. How 
this differs from what the majority of the Ameri- 
cans profess at home is not easy to see, apart from 
the profession of faith in Moscow ideology. The 
American delegation was further informed by an 
interpreter during the discussion of the resolution 
that the matter pertained only to Latin American 
countries. The implication here is quite enlighten- 
ing. The whole conference seems to have been shot 
through with the poisonous influence of Masonry 
and Moscow, advocating class education, proletariat 
supremacy and other anti-democratic educational 
schemes. It should have been more fittingly styled, 
The Third International Conference on Soviet Edu- 
cation. 


DEBURGEDOISIFICATION is the enchanting noun 
which (along with its sister verb, to deburgeoisify) 
one of the newspapers discovered in the British 
press last week and held up for our admiration. 
Meanwhile another metropolitan newspaper offered 
an illuminating paragraph or two on what it called 
the nouns of assembly. It seems that we should 
never talk of a herd of swine, as the Gospel does, 
but of a sounder of swine. We are wrong when we 
say a flock of geese; we ought to say a gaggle of 
geese. And similarly the right phrase is a badling 
of ducks, a singular of boars, a cete of badgers, and 
(this is a lovely Plantagenet sort of phrase) a pride 
of lions. Well, all this reminded us of another hunt- 
ing term which has enjoyed a tremendous vogue 
in the newspapers during the past week. We always 
knew, of course, that a red herring was some sort 
of fish, but why it was red, why in Heaven’s name 
anybody would want to drag one across a path 
were things that always puzzled us. Last week we 
heard maybe fifty angry people call President Roo- 
sevelt’s Chicago speech a red herring, and this 
finally drove us to our big Oxford dictionary. The 
first reference in English literature to anybody 
dragging a red herring is in a 250-year-old book on 
gentlemen’s recreations. The passage reads: “The 
trailing or dragging of a dead Cat or Fox (and in 
case of necessity a Red Herring) three or four 
miles . . . and then laying the Dogs on the scent.” 
But we are still puzzled by the whole thing. We 
note that the old sporting editor does not say that 
you draw ~ herring across the trail, but along it. 
Well, perhaps the best thing we can do with this 
quotation is to offer it to General Hugh Johnson, 
who has been roaring lately like a whole pride of 
lions. That reference to dead cats ought to interest 
him. 
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CLARIFYING THE ISSUES 
IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


THE EDITOR 














CONSISTENTLY since July 18, 1936, this Review 
has regarded the Spanish Civil War as a civil war, 
not as a holy war, nor as a religious war, nor as a 
Catholic crusade. We believed from the very be- 
ginning, and we still believe, that the Rightist civic, 
political and military leaders rose under the cap- 
tainship of General Franco for the defense of their 
fundamental rights as human beings, and of their 
social, economic, civil, democratic and religious 
rights as citizens of the Spanish Republic. 

These Rightist leaders represented the will of 
more than half the Spanish electorate, for, in the 
election held on February 16, 1936, the Rightist 
parties polled a total of 4,570,744 votes; the Cen- 
trist parties, allied to the Rightists, were given 
340,073 votes; but the Leftist parties, which later 
formed the Popular Front Government, totaled a 
vote of only 4,356,559. More than half the voters 
of Spain in February, 1936, augmented by an un- 
determined but large number who turned against 
the Leftist regime between February and July, 
1936, were the “rebels” who made the tragic de- 
cision on July 18, 1936, that they were no longer 
able to defend their inalienable rights against an 
encroaching Government except by the liquidation 
of that Government and its Moscow-control. The 
war in Spain, therefore, was and has always been 
a civil war between citizens of Leftist and Rightist 
political affiliations. 

This Review, during fifteen months, has con- 
tended that the Spanish Civil War is purely and 
simply a Communist War. The projector of it dur- 
ing all the years of the Republic, and the instigator 
of it in 1936 was the firmly welded and finely 
pointed Communist spearhead of the Popular 
Front. This spearhead was pushed forward by So- 
cialists, Syndicalists and Anarchists. Not only did 
this Popular Front seek to suppress the liberties 
and the rights of all opposing parties and individ- 
uals, but made every endeavor to obliterate the 
power of any opposition ever again to loosen its 
hold on governmental and military agencies. The 
popular uprising under General Franco, therefore, 
was against the menace of a Moscow-Madrid dom- 
ination of Spain. 

The Catholic Church in Spain was the victim of 
every Leftist Government since 1931. Scarcely had 
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the Republic been a year functioning before anti- 
religious laws were promulgated, the clergy killed 
or expelled, the churches and convents destroyed. 
With each increase of radical Leftist power in the 
Government, there was an equal increase in the 
persecution of Catholics and Catholicism. Yet the 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy, the spokesmen of 
the Catholic Church, exerted none but peaceful and 
lawful means of attempting to rectify the wrongs 
committed against their Church. They had aban- 
doned hope for justice and religious liberty under 
any Leftist Government. They had no choice, there- 
fore, but that of casting in their lot with the “reb- 
els” of July, 1936. 

This is the meaning, as we conceive it, of the 
Joint Letter of the Spanish Bishops recently re- 
leased in the United States. The Spanish Bishops 
are merely expressing from the viewpoint of re- 
ligion their considered opposition to a belligerent 
that “was aiming directly at the abolition of the 
Catholic religion in Spain.” They are, therefore, 
but adding their voice to the cry of the Spanish 
citizenry for liberation from a government that had 
lost its right to rule the Spanish nation. 

American liberals who care nothing about Spain 
and who seek no good for Spain have seized on the 
Joint Letter of the Spanish Bishops as a pretext 
for a renewed attack on Catholicism and Ameri- 
can Catholics. These Christian liberals are always 
Catholic baiters. As we have stated before, they 
are fixed on only one issue, dependable only along 
one line of action, that of arousing religious strife 
in the United States. The writer of the Open Letter 
and the nucleus responsible for its publication are 
guilty of a hiss of hate against Catholicism. We 
cannot believe that all the signatories would agree 
with them, and we would welcome a personal 
repudiation. 

Monsignor Ready, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, has refuted in 
masterly fashion the errors of the 150 Protestant 
signatories. An Open Reply, signed by 175 Catho- 
lic priests and laymen, has answered the challenge 
of the 150 Protestant trouble-makers. Through all 
the controversy that will unfortunately ensue, it 
must be remembered that the issue in Spain is not 
Catholicism but is Communism. 

















HOW | DISCOVERED 
THE TRUTH ABOUT SPAIN 


Such is the democracy hailed by American liberals 


GAULT MACGOWAN 











WHEN I arrived in Spain this year as a special 
correspondent for the New York Sun, I expected to 
find just another revolution. I had not been greatly 
deceived by the claptrap about “democracy fighting 
for its liberation from the oppressors of the poor.”’ 
Professional politicians had been cynical enough 
to confess to me that the phrase was just another 
good battle-cry. But I did rather expect to find 
that the militarist and feudalist members of Spanish 
society were attempting to stage a political come- 
back for the Primo de Rivera set-up. 

I had envisaged the revolt as part of a western- 
ing movement for running countries by soldiers in- 
stead of by politicians in the interests of efficiency. 
I say “westerning” because I saw the dictatorship 
movement begin in Turkey under Mustapha Kemal 
and in Persia under Reza Khan, the former cavalry- 
man who is now a successful Shah. Thus it did not 
seem odd to me that there should be an Abraham 
Lincoln battalion fighting on the side of the Govern- 
ment. The slaughter of clergy and the sack of 
churches I was ready to ascribe to the “necessary 
horrors of war.” 

Thus I went to Spain with the mentality of the 
average outsider. Many of my friends were horri- 
fied at the thought of Spanish innocents being at- 
tacked by brutal soldiery! Some of them were scan- 
ning the skies for a new Charles Martel to stem the 
tide of Moorish invasion. I had never met anyone 
with a good word to say of General Franco. Lots of 
people laughed at me for even trying to take an 
objective view of the situation. It was so much 
more popular to say: “Death to Franco and his 
butchers.” 

The first inkling I had of anything wrong with 
this viewpoint was a mysterious message from a 
Spanish friend in Valencia. He had known me from 
way back as a reporter who did not hesitate to call 
a spade a spade, and my arrival in the country had 
set an alarm bell ringing in his brain. Scared lest 
I might try to cable facts to America before I was 
safely out of the country, he sent me this note by 
hand: “Come to see me at once with your eyes and 
your lips sealed, follow the guide I am sending with 
this note, and destroy it immediately.” 

I was startled. Here I was in democratic Spain 
where all was supposed to be sunlight and chivalry. 





Yet a respected friend was sending me the sort of 
message to be expected had I been trying to steal 
military secrets from “the unspeakable Franco.” 
Well, I did as I was told; and through my Spanish 
friend I was enabled to go everywhere in safety 
and to see everything I asked about. 

With my first walk abroad, all my preconceived 
ideas vanished. I saw despoiled and desecrated 
churches. I saw the charred and twisted cots where 
pious women had once slept peacefully in their con- 
vents. I saw great red banners fluttering from 
ruined church towers to advertise the work of the 
Communist youth of Spain. Everywhere in the 
streets I heard loud speakers blaring forth the doc- 
trines of Marx and Lenin. I read the obituaries of 
lawyers and business men assassinated because they 
were not of the political faith of the Russias. I saw 
the once smart Hotel Colén in Barcelona blatantly 
labeled “International Communist Headquarters.” 
I was warned to expect no salute but the clenched 
fist and to forget the traditional Spanish adios. To 
say that word instantly rendered you suspect. 

Everything was so arrogantly Communist that I 
was obliged to conduct a special inquiry to discover 
why the truth was being kept from the world out- 
side. The cause of this I tracked down to the Com- 
munist propaganda machine. The official propa- 
gandists knew that, to make their cause popular 
outside, they had to win the sympathy of the demo- 
cratic nations of the United States and the British 
Empire. They were succeeding triumphantly, main- 
ly owing to the absence of counter-propaganda. 

In “Loyalist” Spain today class is set against class 
and creed against creed. Indeed the people are being 
railroaded into the atheism of Communist Russia. 
In Barcelona I visited the Red War Museum. There 
I saw cases full of war medals and decorations of 
many kinds, taken from dead Nationalist officers. 
Some of those medals were Civil Orders, awarded 
for distinguished social, charitable or educational 
services. Some were military medals. A few were 
Papal decorations. There was a label announcing to 
the visitor: “These awards, taken from the bodies 
of dead Fascist officers, show that the Pope and the 
Church are fighting against the people of Spain.” 

The lie in this method of propaganda is that the 
casual visitor, whether Spanish or foreign, is un- 
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likely to realize that the exhibits are such distinctly 
national orders as the Portuguese Military Order 
of Christ, the Italian Order of the Annunziata, the 
Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, the old Russian Im- 
perial Order of St. Andrew, or the Spanish Order of 
St. James of Compostella. Seeing the saintly Cath- 
olic names borne by the medals and ignorant of the 
fact that those names are derived from the ancient 
Orders of Chivalry, the gullible visitor accepts this 
as one more evidence “that the Church is encour- 
aging and rewarding the rebels to kill the good 
Spanish people.” Later, I discovered that the Reds 
are sending out what they call a bulletin of religious 
information. It is printed in English and has the 
symbols Alpha and Omega and the monogram of 
Christ on the cover. This official bulletin bears a 
message from the President of the Republic, assur- 
ing the reader that his ideal is to “defend the rights 
of conscience.” 

I found the Nationalist insurgents so convinced of 
the justice of their cause that they disdained to 
take even the most ordinary precautions against 
hostile propaganda. A Nationalist officer said to me: 
“Who would not sympathize with patriots seeking 
to liberate their country from Marxist domination?” 
He almost scoffed when I suggested that rational 
people were being misled by bulletins from Bar- 
celona and Valencia. 

When I told him about the Abraham Lincoln 
battalion full of earnest young Americans fighting 
for the Reds in the belief that they were fighting 
for democracy against slavery, he laughed. “They 
ought to be in a George Washington battalion 
fighting for the Nationalists,” he said. “If the 
Fathers of America would not tolerate dictation 
from London, why should Spanish democrats stand 
for dictation from Moscow?” 

Such were the rival viewpoints. I could no longer 
remain in doubt as to what the Spanish struggle 
involved. When I wrote my first dispatch to the 
New York Sun last May there was a quality of sen- 
sationalism in my article. It seemed to be news to 
thousands of people that the war in Spain was to 
decide whether Spain should be run from Madrid 
or from Moscow. For the first time in my life I saw 
half a nation run by Communists and policed by 
anarchists. In what is called “Loyalist Spain”—I 
use the catch phrase although it is an insult to my 
intelligence—I found myself in a land where the 
truth might not be writ in public and where it could 
only be whispered if you were sure you could trust 
your audience. 

Thousands of the population of Red Spain are 
not Red at all. They are decent people under the 
thumb of circumstance. From their ranks come 
those who flock to welcome the Nationalists when 
a “Loyalist” city is captured. From people of this 
kind I learned that I had dropped into the middle 
of the class-war. I found the women worried be- 
cause they were unable to get a priest to give the 
last Sacraments to the dying. There were no nuns 
to visit the sick. Men complained of the difficulty 


of getting bread for their families and tobacco and , 


matches for themselves. “Loyalist” Spain was like 
America in depression times. When a few people 
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met, conversation usually began: “Have you heard 
about the frightful thing that has happened to So- 
and-So?” 

People are disappearing mysteriously all the time. 
It is sufficient for a woman to wear a hat to be 
suspected of bourgeois associations. A man must 
walk most carefully if he desires to avoid the 
mortuary. The rule is to shoot first and ask ques- 
tions afterwards. At one village outside Barcelona 
there was an outbreak of typhoid. The sanitary 
authorities discovered the source in the village well, 
polluted by the corpses of a score of missing men 
who had been shot and hastily flung into it. Rarely 
in “Loyalist” Spain did I hear a cheerful or 
optimistic word. Nowhere did I see anything to fill 
me with optimism for the future of a class-con- 
scious world. Everywhere I was depressed by the 
red banners, by the hammers and sickles for deco- 
rations, and by the marching girls with their 
clenched fists. I came to the conclusion that there 
is no excuse whatever for using the clenched fist as 
a salute. When a man clenches his fist at me it 
leads me to expect a blow. What have blows to do 
with good government? When the bourgeoisie and 
the clergy have been clench-fisted into their graves, 
who is left to clench-fist against? 

That was the question I now asked myself for the 
first time. In Spain I saw the drama played before 
my eyes. I saw the Anarchists rise against the Com- 
munists, and I saw the Communists fill the vacant 
place of the bourgeoisie. One clenched fist liquidated 
another. Night after night there was shooting in 
the streets. I found the bullet holes in the shutters 
of my windows in the morning. Diligently I 
searched for signs of Heaven under Red rule. I 
formed the impression that, if there is a hell upon 
earth, it is the Communist hell. However pagan 
other lands may be, the spirit of God is still abroad. 
Where there stands a Hindu temple, a Moslem 
shrine, a Buddhist pagoda, or one Christian cross 
upon a hilltop, sanity resides in the people. What 
can a man feel who sees not one such inspiring 
symbol? 

What high and lofty purpose is served when a 
ruined country church is turned into a roadhouse? 
What nobility is sought when girls cook supper on 
the altar and boys park their cars in the aisle? 
What is to be hoped for from a country where 
young people dance in the sanctuaries made holy 
by tradition? It is a calamity when an individual 
loses his self-respect. When a nation loses its self- 
respect and sanity it is nothing short of a cosmic 
upheaval. 

If Communism could produce a tolerable philoso- 
phy of life Spain should show it. It should have 
produced in me a spirit of enthusiasm. Instead, it 
filled me with sadness. Should there be an inde- 
pendent American who doubts this reaction in a 
normal man, he has a personal obligation to go out 
and ascertain the facts for himself. No Communist 
has ever challenged the facts I have reported. They 
have yelled: “Ya, Franco,” at me and have sent me 
anonymous and insulting postcards. I was warned 
in Spain that the clenched fist much resembles the 
cloven hoof. 











FORESWORN AMERICANS 
SERVE RED CAUSE IN SPAIN 


Five dollars pocket money and a ticket to “Hell” 


JOHN E. KELLY 











IN Comment of September 25, 1937, AMERICA set 
forth the legal status of those Americans, some 
2,700 in number, who have evaded or violated the 
neutrality proclamation of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration and gone to fight for Communism in Spain. 
From reliable sources the following picture of this 
grisly trade in manpower has been drawn. 
Among the organizations in this country in- 
terested in forwarding men to Spain are the Com- 
munist party of the United States, the Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fascism, the Medical 
Bureau in Aid of Spanish Democracy, Club Obrero 
Espanol, Club Cubano “Mella,” Comite Anti-Fas- 
cista Espanol and the Italian Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee. Several of these organizations claim that 
the men they send serve in medical units only, but 
once in Spain it is of course impossible to learn 
how they serve. The greater portion of the recruits 
are sent immediately to Spain while others are 
given the fundamentals of military training in this 
country. A farm, owned by a member of the Com- 
munist Party located at Toms River, N. J., was uti- 
lized for such training in the summer of 1937. 
Other camps were located in Sullivan County, N. 
Y. There are in this country also active branches of 
the so-called “Abraham Lincoln” and “George 
Washington” battalions of the International Brig- 
ades. These branches claim to be raising money 
for tobacco, soap and other supplies for the Red 
troops. They are reported to be recruiting stations. 
Anti-Fascist Italians, mostly naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens, Jews and Latin Americans of radical 
tendencies form the largest groups among the 
“American volunteers.” Together with these are 
representatives of other racial stocks recruited 
from labor unions, farms and colleges. Nearly all 
of these are convinced radicals, “class conscious 
proletarians,” but among them are a number of 
boys indifferent (at least at first) to Communistic 
doctrines, who enlisted under the influence of ma- 
ture and subtler minds or for adventure. The Ameri- 
can Reds in the Spanish service have none of the 
lightheartednes of the heroes of Robert W. Cham- 
bers or O. Henry. They do not fight to make a 
better world, but for the hatred clearly expressed 
in the salute of the clenched fist. They are delib- 
erate destructionists, malcontents, unfitted to the 


world in which they find themselves and filled with 
a blind urge to destroy what they cannot grasp. 

While most of the recruiting has been done by 
the established Red agencies in large cities, agents 
have gone far afield in their search for cannon fod- 
der. A Kentucky university was invaded last sum- 
mer by a Red from New York who enlisted two 
boys. In their case the urge was probably adven- 
ture; the recruiter had a grimmer purpose. The 
boys were equipped with white duck trousers as 
signs of identification and shipped by train to New 
York. There they were met by Communist agents 
who provided them with tickets to France. One of 
the boys, nineteen-year-old William Paul Alcorn of 
Lexington, Ky., who had quietly slipped away from 
home unknown to his parents wrote a postal card 
from New York to a school chum. The friend gave 
the card to the boy’s father who telephoned the 
State Department. An alert American consul took 
the youth off the ship when it touched Queenstown. 

Red recruiting agents are prolific in their prom- 
ises. The rewards vary with the prospect. The aver- 
age pay promised is $60.00 per month and expenses 
to and from Spain. Aviators and technicians have 
been offered as much as $1,500 per month. The re- 
cruiting agents have no hesitancy in naming any 
figure necessary to secure enlistment since, with 
the exception of perhaps the first month’s pay, the 
promise is never kept. There is no need to; protests 
are met with the bland statement that “all Span- 
iards are expected to sacrifice for Spain,” repeti- 
tions bring summary punishment. 

Upon selection the recruit is passed upon by a 
committee and certified to the Red Consul Gen- 
eral as worthy of a passport. Once equipped with 
the passport no time is lost, the recruit is hurried 
to the ship, provided with his ticket and five dollars 
expense money and carefully watched lest he slip 
back to shore at the last moment. The Reds appear 
to find passports no obstacle. At first, whenever 
eligible, they applied for American passports under 
the guise of tourists to Europe. The State Depart- 
ment put a stop to that, as far as possible, despite 
a barrage of protests from American radical lead- 
ers, by stamping passports “not valid in Spain” 
and stationing agents at French ports to take up 
the passports of those who had deceived the Ameri- 
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can Government as to their true destination. In this 
way a considerable number of passports have been 
lifted but the State Department has no power of 
arrest abroad and the recruits were free to con- 
tinue to Spain. The Spanish Consul in New York, 
representing the Red Valencia Government, also 
issues passports to the recruits. These solemnly re- 
cite that the applicants are Spanish citizens and 
Spanish names are selected for them. Thus on May 
27, 1937 the Consulate General of Red Spain in 
New York issued to naturalized American citizens 
of Italian origin passports in the following names: 
Juan Polo Iglesias, Genaro Perez Rubio, Bruno 
Agra Serra, Domingo Segarra Perez and Alfonso 
Bertran Sala. On the same day the Consul issued 
to Cubans or Cuban-Americans desirous of fight- 
ing for Communism the following passports: Jorge 
Agostini Villasana, Waldo Martinez Diaz, Lino Gar- 
cia Milian, Leonardo Izquierdo Alonso. 

At foreign seaports the groups of recruits are 
met by Red agents and taken to Paris. Here in 
batches of thirty to forty they are forwarded to 
the French frontier by motor truck or train under 
escort of agents of the Spanish Red Government. 
No difficulty has been encountered in crossing the 
supposedly sealed French frontier. The twelve 
Americans who were arrested by the French police 
at Perpignan as a gesture toward the Non-Inter- 
vention Control Committee were released after a 
month’s time and promptly made their way across 
the frontier. Others are shipped from French Medi- 
terranean ports to Barcelona and Valencia. When 
the Red steamship “City of Barcelona” was de- 
stroyed by a Nationalist war vessel last spring fifty 
American recruits were on board; some were lost. 

In Spain in accordance with Communist practice 
the recruits are supervised by political commissars 
who note those showing talent for recruiting or lec- 
turing. Such men are from time to time returned to 
this country to speed up the propaganda and keep 
the cars of the “underground railway”’ full. Among 
such returned propagandists are Samuel Stember, 
“commander of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion,” 
the three Flaherty brothers whose pretensions were 
scathingly denounced as anti-American by Gover- 
nor Hurley of Massachusetts, and Frederick Lord. 
Consider the case history of the latter. Born in Wis- 
consin in 1900, he boasts of an unverifiable record 
of air conquests in the British service on the West- 
ern Front and in Russia. Together with three other 
American flyers, he enlisted in the Red service at 
$1,500 per month and a blood money bounty for 
each Nationalist plane shot down. In his speeches 
under the sponsorship of the Amercian League 
Against War and Fascism and the Medical Bureau 
in Aid of Spanish Democracy (God save the mark!) 
he claims to have served the Reds from November 
1936 to May 1937 destroying 13 “Fascist” planes. 
His companions in the mercenary adventure report 
that he served two weeks, made only two flights, 
carefully avoiding the Nationalist lines and that his 
plane was a commercial model, unarmed. Lord 
formerly held the rank of Major, Specialist Re- 
serve, United States Army, and was dismissed from 
the service on March 23, 1937 upon admission of 
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service with the Reds. Yet on September 9, 1937 
the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) chronicled a talk 
the preceding night at the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter in Jersey City by “Major Frederick Lord,” il- 
lustrated by a photograph of Lord in American 
Army uniform. Inquiry developed that the photo- 
graph had been furnished to the newspaper by the 
publicity office of the Community Center. Wearing 
of the American uniform unlawfully, or imperson- 
ating a Federal officer is a penal offense. 

The conductors of this “underground railway” 
with fifteen months experience to guide them have 
become expert in their task. More and more 
smoothly the shipment of men goes forward. The 
American Government is hampered by lack of laws, 
the French authorities sanctimoniously look the 
other way, the Red machine functions unhampered. 
The State Department is represented as feeling that 
the American volunteers serving in the Spanish 
Red Army since the outbreak of the Spanish war 
in that country are not required to take an oath of 
allegiance to Spain or be naturalized as citizens of 
that country, and are therefore not subject to ex- 
patriation. Yet our laws, as AMERICA has clearly 
shown, provide penalties to those “entering the mili- 
tary service” of a foreign nation or faction, whether 
or not such persons go through the form of taking 
an oath of allegiance. If the Administration chooses 
to stand on the letter of the Act of March 2, 1937, 
requiring the taking of an oath of allegiance to Red 
Spain, there is much evidence at hand or within the 
power of the Government to obtain. When a recruit 
accepts a false Spanish passport from a consul of 
the Valencia regime, he swears that he is a Spanish 
citizen. When the question of withdrawing foreign 
volunteers from Spain was first raised, the Valencia 
regime announced that it had no foreigners in its 
armies, as all volunteers had been naturalized upon 
entering the military service. Authorities have held 
that the acceptance of a military uniform and arms 
and obedience of orders from military commanders 
constitutes an act of allegiance. When in the winter 
of 1936-37 several score French volunteers tired of 
service in the “International Brigades,” in which 
the American recruits also serve, and demanded to 
be sent home to France, they were shot “for trea- 
son.” The pilots of the notorious Air Pyrenees line, 
owned by Juan Antonio de Aguirre and other Span- 
ish Reds, but chartered in France for protection of 
the Tri-color, are Frenchmen, naturalized Span- 
iards when they entered the Red service. Who is 
credulous enough to believe that American Reds do 
not also swear allegiance to the Spanish soviet state? 

These men do not go to fight for Spain—they go 
to serve Communism, to do their bit to make the 
world the footstool of Stalin. They will return here, 
if our Government permits, hardened soldiers, prac- 
tised propagandists, to take the lead in the sovietiza- 
tion of America, to lead riots and street fighting, to 
organize “shock troops” and “young pioneers,” to 
serve as invaluable subalterns to the OGPU and Red 
Army agents here now directing the assault upon 
American institutions and preparing feverishly for 
the “Red Day” that will usher in the Marxist revo- 
lution in our country. 

















WHAT HAPPENED TO 
ELLEN O'HARA'S SLAVES? 


Father Lissner follows the route of Gerald O'Hara 


EDWARD A. SHERIDAN, S.J. 











THOSE many readers of Margaret Mitchell’s epic 
novel of the South who are endowed with com- 
manding visual imaginations have speculated vari- 
ously about her characters after she has left them. 
Whether this is because the authoress left her 
Scarlett and her Rhett incomplete or whether these 
readers are too powerfully carried on by the cur- 
rent of personality which Miss Mitchell infuses into 
her work, there have been myriad of theories as 
to the ultimate outcome of Scarlett and Rhett. 

Regardless of the conclusions at which these 
feverish minds might have arrived, Scarlett and 
Rhett are still fictitious characters. Scarlett O’Hara 
actually never touched her toe on Peachtree Street, 
she never fied from Atlanta under Federal fire, 
and she never protected her Tara from the ravish- 
ing “dam yankees,” nor did Rhett Butler ever give 
Scarlett a green bonnet or ever successfully boot- 
leg foreign goods during the blockade. Those two 
figures, with their virtues and failings, never lived 
in Georgia except in Miss Mitchell’s creative mind. 
There is another character in the book, Prissy, one 
of the most typical, who might be easily passed 
over without serious thought. If we deal with the 
little slave girl and carry you with her to the end 
of her days, we will see that she dies at the mag- 
nificent old age of eighty, not an exceptional age 
for a Southern Negro, after a struggling life in 
Atlanta. 

Although Prissy did not become a slave at Tara 
until shortly before the outbreak of the war, she 
probably became a Catholic after a short residence 
under the care of Ellen who, despite her venture 
upon a loveless marriage and a lack of understand- 
ing of her daughters, insisted upon her slaves fol- 
lowing the same religion so thoroughly ingrained 
into her family. So we will begin our flight of the 
imagination with the Colored girl in her late teens, 
ignorant, carefree, devoted and loyal. But we will 
be strictly bounded, for the cold facts of actuality 
will dictate the details of our speculation and not 
once will we step out of the realm of reality into 
that of fiction. 

Ten years after Scarlett sighed with flippant de- 
termination “T’ll think of that to-morrow at Tara. 
To-morrow is another day,” we find Prissy near 
the age of thirty living in Atlanta. The Negroes 


have now been pushed into living conditions worse 
than those of slavery time. The Reconstruction 
movement has proved unsuccessful. The Whites 
have regained control of the legislature, Governor 
Bullock has long been ousted, but the memory of 
the ignorant, incompetent, easy-prey-of-oratory 
Negroes holding sway of government under the 
hands of the money-grabbing Northerner is still 
deeply burnt in the Southerner’s mind. So now 
there is no kind Gerald O’Hara to see that the Col- 
ored of Georgia have a roof over their heads and 
clothing for their backs, nor is there a sympathetic 
Ellen to care for the needs of suffering Negroes. 
The Whites are too concerned with recovering their 
own lost goods; they themselves are too impov- 
erished to have either time or money for anyone 
else in need. They are still trying to rebuild their 
wrecked country but recently plundered. 

Negro settlements grow up wherever they are 
tolerated. There are some sections of the city which 
are populated by Negroes exclusively, and there 
are sparse groups living in alleys behind the homes 
of the few rich and the middle class. But no one is 
interested in the Negro who, no longer under the 
care of the Southerner and deserted by the North- 
erner, drifts aimlessly seeking his well-being. 

When the century turns Prissy is about fifty. 
She still works as she did at Tara. The occupations 
of the Negro woman are still like those before the 
War. She cooks for the Whites, is a maid servant 
in their homes, or is a laundress, seamstress or 
nurse. Different from the times of slavery she is 
paid for her work, but likewise different from the 
slavery customs, she must regulate her finances 
herself. The many factories that have blossomed 
in the state have put both Negro men and women 
in contact with the industrial civilization of the day, 
while the booming town of Atlanta (largely due 
to the inflow of Northerners who have learned to 
love it) has hired many Negroes for manual labor. 
The plantations are still tilled by the Negroes under 
the supervision of the Whites, but there are also 
some Georgia crackers who work side by side with 
the Colored field hands. But does the Catholic 
Prissy remain a Catholic? She scarcely can. There 
is no one now to give her the doctrines of her re- 
ligion. There is no Catholic priest who makes the 
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rounds of the plantations to hear the Confessions 
of the slaves and give them the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament. The pastor of the White church in Atlanta 
has no time to contact the independent Negro. If 
Prissy works for a Catholic White family maybe 
she is reminded periodically (about as frequently 
as Scarlett was) that she is a Catholic. 

But Georgia is not a Catholic state. In 1890, of 
its 1,800,000 inhabitants there were only a few 
thousand Cathclics. The chances are very scant 
that Prissy was employed in a Catholic family. 
The Jesuit Fathers in 1885 had secured a college 
in Macon, where the “Burr cat” lived, which they 
used as a novitiate and juniorate. Here they be- 
gan, as work alien to their educational plan, the 
first work among the freed Negroes in that section 
of the State. The Benedictine Fathers were doing 
a little of the same work in Savannah, the home 
of Ellen when she was in love with Philippe, and 
the diocesan clergy was making meager efforts 
elsewhere. There was no work being done formally 
for the Negro in Atlanta. 

In the next decade of Prissy’s life, though, hope 
for the Negroes’ Faith begins to glow. On January 
15, 1907, Father Ignatius Lissner, of the Society 
of African Missions, arrived at Savannah, just as 
Gerald O’Hara had done almost a hundred years 
before. Combating much hardship he established 
the first parish and school for Negroes in the State. 
He was given assistants from his Society in Lyons 
to carry on the work in Savannah and then, fol- 
lowing the same route that Gerald and Ellen had 
followed up the Savannah River to Augusta, Father 
Lissner settled there for the same purpose he had 
in Savannah. There with the cooperation of a gen- 
erous French family he secured property, built a 
church and school, and petitioned the Sisters of 
Saint Francis to conduct it. He left Augusta in the 
permanent charge of one of his confréres who had 
recently arrived from France, and then again he 
followed the O’Hara route, this time to Atlanta. 
There he met the middle-aged Prissy. 

Father Lissner contacted the Negroes on their 
own ground. He lived in their settlements, spoke 
their language, and won their confidence. At first 
his efforts in establishing a congregation were dis- 
couraging, but his secret of success lies, not in the 
building of churches, but in the erection of schools. 
A man of foresight, he believes in educating the 
youth, the man of the morrow. There now stands 
in the Northeastern section of the city the Mis- 
sion of Our Lady of Lourdes. A three-story stone 
and brick school building has been erected in which 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament teach. So it 
was not until the petulant Prissy was sixty years 
of age that she had the advantages of knowing and 
loving and serving her God that were hers during 
the years of plantation life. Now on account of the 
missionaries’ efforts to convert the Negro of At- 
lanta she can actually practice that Faith which 
before she only nominally possessed. 

There are 900 White children and 270 Colored 
ones in the Catholic schools of Atlanta. In the en- 
tire state there are 3,000 White Catholic children 
and 1,000 Colored, the largest number of Colored 
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children in one city being in Savannah. The Catho- 
lic population of the entire State of 3,000,000 is 
about 19,000 of which less than 5,000 are Negroes. 
Over a million of Georgia’s inhabitants are Negroes. 

In 1914, just as Aunt Pitty Pat had done in the 
summer of 1863, Father Lissner set out for Macon, 
the central city of the State, a town of something 
between 50,000 and 75,000, two-fifths of which are 
Negroes. The following Fall he built a church and 
school, a convent for the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, and a rectory for another member of his 
order who was soon to arrive as pastor. We see 
then that the Negro in Georgia has not been neglec- 
ted. It is true that there are thousands of souls that 
are outside the Faith, but there are also tremendous 
numbers of Whites. 

Georgia is a State of such bigotry and misin- 
formed inhabitants that the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
have met with a hearty laugh when they introduced 
themselves, because the bigots knew that Saint 
Joseph died 1,900 years ago, that the Knights of 
Columbus are accused of flogging Protestants, and 
that, when the Jesuit novitiate in Macon burned 
to the ground in November of 1921, the spectators 
avidly awaited the flames to eat their way to the 
basement so they could hear the “Church Canons” 
explode. 

Fortunately this condition of narrow-mindedness 
has been broken down tremendously during the 
past twenty years by the united efforts of the lay- 
men of the State. So if the Catholics are accused of 
neglecting the Negro, they can respond with partial 
accuracy that they are being confronted with great- 
er problems. And if it is objected that the happy lot 
of the Catholic Negroes of the State should be at- 
tributed to the zeal of the French and not to that 
of the native Georgian, it must be borne in mind 
that without the cooperation of the White Catho- 
lics Father Lissner’s success would have been small. 

When will Prissy’s folk all be Catholic? Prob- 
ably never. The reason there are fewer Catholic 
Negroes in the state is the same old story—there 
is a dearth of clergy and money. As for the money 
the Negroes depend upon the charity of those gen- 
erous souls in both North and South who have 
helped them in the past and are continuing their 
good work in the present. The Bishop of Savannah- 
Atlanta has raised a reiterated cry for clergy, and 
Father Lissner believes that the success of the 
Negro Catholic depends on the Colored clergy. We 
cannot say how this plan will be received by the 
Georgia Whites, but judging from the reception 
the Franciscan Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart 
of Mary, an order of Colored nuns founded by Fa- 
ther Lissner, have received in Savannah and from 
the success that the recently ordained Colored 
priests are meeting in the Diocese of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, the Catholics of Georgia will welcome 
the Colored Clergy. 

So when Prissy dies at the age of eighty, though 
she does not die contented with the progress the 
Catholic Faith has made among her people, at 
the same time she cannot help but die hopefully in 
the thought that soon the number of Colored Cath- 
olics in Georgia will be doubled and redoubled. 
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THE KING AND HIS FIVE FACTS 


NORMAN THOMAS, when he upbraided the fol- 
lowers of Christ at the general convention in Cin- 
cinnati of the Episcopalian Church, was purposely 
irritating. He wished to rouse his hearers and stir 
them to action. Unfortunately, he decidedly over- 
stepped his mark when he threw the responsibility 
for the present civil war in Spain upon the Catholic 
Church. In doing so he betrayed a serious ignorance 
of the facts, and I refer him for further knowledge 
to the replies made in the New York Times to 
charges raised by 150 Protestant signatories, and 
particularly to the letter from the body of Catholic 
clergy, educators, editors and laymen that appeared 
in the Times on October 14. 

Is it worth while to argue with people of this 
type, who have been won over to a completely 
Masonic or Communistic point of view? As a rule, 
it is not.-Their minds, as a rule, are closed, and all 
that you say merely confirms them in their posi- 
tion. 

Can we ever hope to deal with Communism by 
treating it as a merely economic issue? Is anything 
to be gained by expending labor and patience upon 
elaborate factual demonstrations, trying to show 
that workers would be better off under a Christian 
regime than under collectivism, when all that is 
meant by “better off” is more food and more me- 
chanical appliances for the home? I doubt if it is, 
unless one has so profoundly grasped their eco- 
nomic fallacies as to show them in a glance. 

Is not the issue in reality a spiritual one; is it 
not, in a word, that “wrestling not with flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the 
spirits of wickedness in high places” that Saint 
Paul speaks of? 

Do we not need the “armor of God,” not the 
feeble weapons of human reasoning to contend with 
the enemies of the Church today? We do, and those 
Catholics are foolish, if there are such, who think 
that we can cope with the powers of darkness mere- 
ly by more information and material charity and 
humanitarian enterprises under Catholic auspices. 
With all this I agree one hundred per cent, for in 
it I but follow the words of our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, who insists in his teachings, particularly 
in the Quadragesimo Anno and the recent Encycli- 
cal on Atheistic Communism, that the world’s so- 
cial disorder can be met only by the reformation 
of the individual and the restoration to our lives of 
the primacy of the spiritual. 

In fact, I cannot see how any thinking Catholic, 
or thinking non-Catholic who measures the depth 
of the atheist’s perversity and wrongheadedness 
can think otherwise. I have heard Protestants and 
Jews state this as strongly as any Catholic priest. 


With all this granted, and essential for any 
understanding of the conflicts today, there remains 
another and equally essential Catholic truth. 

The world of material benefits, of human tem- 
poral progress, belongs to Christ and not to the 
Evil Spirit. Though the Evil Spirit may claim it, 
it is not his own. Though the Evil Spirit may try 
to wrest it away from us, though he may pervert 
it and befoul it with his devices and inventions, it 
is not his, and we have no need and no right to 
yield it to him. It is part of the Kingdom of Christ, 
who is King over all that is in man, not over his 
eternal life, over his invisible nature alone. 

When the great Queen Esther grieved over the 
condition of Israel, which the heathen and atheists 
of that day had put in bondage, she prayed: “Give 
not, O Lord, Thy sceptre to them that are not, 
lest they laugh at our ruin, but turn their counsel 
upon themselves.” 

Enemies of religion or of the Church can make 
skilful use of these things. They can make propa- 
ganda or they may instil immorality. They can put 
birth-control clinics into a municipal health center; 
they can teach and practice T. A. in a city hospital. 
But health centers and hospitals do not belong to 
the powers of darkness, but to Christ. They are part 
of His Kingdom, as are all forms of human prog- 
ress. It is quite as Catholic to consecrate a rural 
Four-H Club to Christ the King as it is to lay a 
flower at the foot of His statue. Yet the Four-H 
Clubs, now blessed by Catholic Bishops, were in- 
vented by non-Catholics. 

I believe that some of the great French converts 
to Catholicism in recent times have done wonderful 
work in opening our eyes to the spiritual conflicts 
that lie beneath the surface of social and political 
discussions in our age. These men climbed out of 
the abyss, and saw the things that crawl in the 
depths. They warn us that we cannot swim in those 
waters without the support of supernatural faith, 
hope and charity, that the deadly weight of sin 
must be cast from us lest we sink. 

But so earnest is their warning that they may 
make us fear to embark at all. We shall be afraid 
to listen to the command of Christ: “Put forth into 
the deep!” The Barque of the King is built to sail 
upon the lake of time with its gusts and squalls 
quite as much as upon the calm ocean of eternity. 
And Catholics must put forth today upon these 
temporal deeps, upon the sea of social works and 
social studies and scientific fact-finding, if they are 
to be true to the King’s command. 

So I am not upset over the fact that scientists, 
provided they are true scientists and not Freudian 
lunatics, are visiting the Dionne children. The 
Dionnes are five facts, and so are all the facts about 
them. And if God made the facts, they are all in 
the Kingdom of His Son. JOHN LAFARGE 
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RELIGION IN GERMANY 


FROM the Letter of the Bishop of Berlin, issued on 
October 9, it would appear that the hopes of peace 
recently entertained have been frustrated. Recently 
a body known as a “court” upheld decrees which 
closed a large number of schools for girls in Bavaria 
on the ground that they were “superfluous.” The 
“court” added that it is the exclusive right of the 
Government to decide what schools are “superfiu- 
ous.” Should this campaign be continued, Catholic 
schools will cease to exist in Germany. 

That the campaign has not been abandoned is 
evident from the Bishop’s letter. The most recent 
move by the Government is to forbid the teaching 
of religion in the schools by priests. Up to the pres- 
ent, this has been tolerated; hereafter all such in- 
struction will be given by laymen appointed by the 
Government. Since the administrative heads con- 
trolling religious bodies and the schools are frankly 
pagan, or worse, it will not be difficult to imagine 
the “religious instruction” to which the unfortu- 
nate children will be subjected. 

As the Bishop observes, the Government has 
carried on a consistent policy of terrorism. First, 
schools conducted by Religious were closed on the 
ground that they were not needed, and shortly 
thereafter all denominational schools were sup- 
pressed to secure “the nation’s unity.” The last 
phase was to take the teaching of religion from 
accredited ministers of the Church and transfer 
it to laymen. “The question now is, will religious 
instruction be entirely suppressed and an anti- 
Christian ideology forced on the children?’’, writes 
the Bishop. 

In this crisis parents are warned of their obliga- 
tion to watch with especial care over their children. 
Family prayers are to be restored where they have 
fallen into disuse, “and the children must gather at 
least once a week about their priests for religious 
instruction.” All Catholics are reminded to “im- 
plore God to shorten the days of tribulation, and to 
pray that all may remain loyal to Christ and the 
Church,” 

The Bishop has not exaggerated the dangers to 
which the children in Germany are now exposed. 
Should the Government continue its anti-Christian 
policy and decrees, the time will come when, as 
in Mexico, even the private teaching of religion will 
be prohibited. Some months ago, an apologist for 
the German Ambassador at Washington, assured 
a New York audience that Hitler’s consuming am- 
bition was to safeguard the rights of every Ger- 
man. We commend to the Ambassador’s attention 
this latest instance of his Government’s solicitude 
for the rights of German parents. It shows clearly 
that in Germany there are no rights which the Gov- 
ernment may not set aside at will. 

Modern Germany is a striking, and saddening, 
example of what every country may expect when 
the people allow themselves to succumb to the wiles 
of the totalitarian state. It may supply a modicum 
of bread for a time, but in return it demands the 
cession of all rights, and makes the citizen a slave. 
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EDITQR 








THE CHAPTER ENDS 


WHY he joined the Klan, why he remained in it 
for three years, why he left it, and why he allowed 
the Senate to confirm him under the impression 
that he had never had any connection with the 
Klan, are questions which Mr. Justice Black has 
never answered. Probably now he will never answer 
them. The country, of course, knows the answers, 
but these would have sounded better coming from 
Justice Black, along with an apology. How long 
the Justice will remain on the bench remains a 
further question to be answered by the Court in 
reply to some litigant. Thus ends a dark chapter. 


A WEAPON FOR WEI 


SINCE the President’s plain-spoken declaration 
of policy in his address at Chicago, the press 
has begun to discuss the possibility of a boycott 
against Japan through a league of nations 
headed by Great Britain and the United States. 
The assumption is that since Japan pays scant 
heed to the judgment passed on her military 
operations, which she still refuses to call “war,” 
the sterner rebuke of a boycott is necessary. 

At first sight, the boycott-plan appears easy 
and inviting. Like Great Britain, Japan is an 
island kingdom dependent upon trade. The Gov- 
ernment appears to have solved the food prob- 
lem, but even more than Great Britain Japan 
must rely upon imports for the sinews of war. 
According to figures cited by Burton Crane, 
writing in the New York Times, “Japan im- 
ports all its wool, all its cotton, ninety per cent 
of its petroleum, seventy-three per cent of its 
pig-iron,” and about eighty per cent of the 
materials used in the manufacture of automo- 
biles. 

That is a fairly formidable list, but in addi- 
tion, Japan imports large quantities of rubber, 
forty per cent of its copper, forty-six per cent 
of its aluminum, half of its pulp for paper and 
rayon, sixty per cent of its zinc, ninety-five per 
cent of its lead, and all of its tin, mercury and 
antimony. In all, Japan is obliged to import 
slightly more than a third of its raw materials. 
Clearly, then, a boycott, even if conducted only 
by the United States and Great Britain, would 
work serious hardship, for about sixty-five per 
cent of all imports are from these two countries. 

















QRIALS 


THE POPE AND JAPAN 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS discredited itself and 
committed an egregious harm by releasing on Oc- 
tober 14 a story which falsely made the Pope an 
abettor of Japan and made Chinese Catholic mis- 
sioners traitors to their Chinese people. The Asso- 
ciated Press depended for the authenticity of the 
story on a correspondent named Whiteleather, well- 
known as an irresponsible, in Rome only two days. 
The Associated Press, when requested, refused to 
check on the authenticity of the dispatch. Every 
Vatican official subsequently branded the story as 
a lie. We commend highly the United Press. 


OR NTERNATIONAL PEACE 


It is also clear from the above list that Japan 
is poorly supplied with war materials. As a 
British labor leader recently said, anc with 
much truth, without oil there can be no navy, 
no tanks, no transportation and no air fleet. 
Since 1934, Japan has been storing oil, and 
probably has enough on hand to last a year, 
but after that a primary war essential has been 
lost. In less than a year, the stores of materials 
used directly for munitions, such as cotton, 
mercury and lead, would be exhausted. 

As a theory, then, the boycott seems admir- 
ably adapted for use as an extinguisher for 
Japan’s war-like fervor. The difficulty arises 
from the tremendous cost of reducing the 
theory to practice. 

Japan has materials that we need, at least 
if we propose to go about dressed in silks. Last 
year our purchases of raw silk cost us about 
$100,000,000. More to the point in these hard 
times, we have materials for which Japan is 
willing to pay war-prices. A boycott would 
mean that we could ship no more machinery 
to Japan, no more oil, or lumber, or cotton, or 
automobiles. To apply this pressure to Japan 
would cost us about $300,000,000 for the first 
year. 

We do not conclude that a boycott is impos- 
sible, but it does seem to us that it is highly 
improbable. It might be cheaper in the end, but 
Governments more commonly consider only the 
immediate costs. Our sole suggestion is that 
into all this talk about the boycott we weave 
some thought of the price that will be asked. 





INDEPENDENT COURTS 


WHEN Congress assembles, we may expect an- 
other debate on the Supreme Court, and on the 
Federal judiciary in general. Both the President 
and his Attorney General have within the last few 
weeks expressed dissatisfaction with the present 
system. Neither has submitted anew a program 
of changes deemed desirable, but each said enough 
to show that this Review judged the situation cor- 
rectly some months ago in writing that the fight 
over the Federal judiciary was not at an end, but 
had only begun. 

The more debate we can have, provided that it 
is free and open, the better. There can be no doubt 
that with the passing of the years the Constitu- 
tion had become to most Americans little more 
than a vague recollection of a course in civics or 
government which they were free to neglect at high 
school or college. Within the last few years many 
of these care-free Americans have become, to use 
a cant phrase “Constitution-minded.” The Constitu- 
tion is discussed at street-corners and even in the 
tabloids; it supplies themes for serious dramas and 
situations for the musical-comedy stage. America 
is beginning to understand at last that the Con- 
stitution is the law of the land, the supreme law, 
and that it can have a direct relation to matters 
so immediately present as the high cost of living. 

Up to the present the debate has largely turned 
on a supposed hostility of the Federal courts, par- 
ticularly the Supreme Court, to Congress. As the 
debate proceeds, however, and we turn from parti- 
san considerations to sober thought, the proper 
relations of these two branches of the Government 
will be better understood. According to the Con- 
stitution, the Court, while not a creation of Con- 
gress, is subject to Congress in many ways. Its 
judges must be confirmed by the Senate, and the 
two Houses may limit its appellate jurisdiction. 
The Supreme Court, on the other hand, assumes 
no authority over Congress. 

Congress may enact legislation as it deems fit, 
the President may approve it, and the Court will 
give no sign of approbation or dissent. Its mem- 
bers may deem the legislation unwise, or even in 
conflict with plain provisions of the Constitution, 
but they will hold their peace. The Court does not 
act until a case comes before it, and even then the 
wisdom of the legislation which may be involved 
is not questioned. The Supreme Court does not 
“nullify” laws. It considers only the will of the 
people expressed in the Constitution. Should Con- 
gress, the people’s agent, enact legislation destruc- 
tive of rights which the people have guaranteed 
in the Constitution, the Court rules that the will 
of the people, not that of Congress, shall prevail. 

To decide whether the law of Congress or the 
law of the Constitution shall be enforced, is em- 
phatically, as John Marshall declared, the function 
of courts. If it were not, then the courts would have 
no reason for their existence. They would be, as 
in Russia, Germany and Mexico, mere agencies to 
register the will of the Government. But that is 
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not the court created by the Constitution. It is the 
sublime and most necessary function of the Ameri- 
can court to stand between the Government and 
the people, whenever the Government invades 
rights which are theirs by nature and by constitu- 
tional provision. 

It is quite true that the Supreme Court may err. 
Infallibility is the attribute of no human institution. 
But Congress, too, may err. Before we set aside 
the Supreme Court as the tribunal of last resort, 
it will be necessary to show that the substitute pro- 
posed is less open to error. But between a tribunal 
holding office for life, which looks for no political 
grants and fears no political frown, and a body 
which must periodically seek the favor of an elec- 
torate and which at times is notoriously subject 
to political manipulation, the choice is easy. 

Too many of us follow the usage of Tony Veller 
whose only concept of a court was the Old Bailey 
charged to fill the bones of the wicked with fear 
and confusion, but endowed with no other func- 
tion. We shall better understand the nature of the 
courts established by the Constitution, or by Con- 
gress under its authority, if we look upon them not 
as instruments of vengeance, but as the protectors 
of the rights of the people. The American colonies 
had suffered from the tyranny of courts subject 
to governors and councils and operating as agencies 
for the enforcement of the will of the Govern- 
ment. That is why in the Constitution, the Federal 
courts, and in particular the Supreme Court, are 
endowed with powers which make them independ- 
ent of the legislative and executive functions of 
government. 

The courts have erred, but on the whole they 
have retained their character as protectors of the 
rights of the people. Those rights will not be given 
a stronger or more lasting protection by a body di- 
rectly subject to political influences. 


LABOR AND POLITICS 


LABOR leaders like Matthew Woll and Senator 
Berry, of Tennessee, are beginning to realize that 
even Congress can make a mistake. The motives 
of Senator Wagner and of the late Representative 
Connery, of Massachusetts, in drawing up their 
labor bills, are above suspicion. But if you solicit 
help from the fox, you must not be surprised to 
find him in your chicken yard on dark nights. 

The truth is that to draw up a bill to guaran- 
tee labor’s right to organize which will not bring 
the organization to some degree under the influ- 
ence, if not control, of the Government, is a task 
of extreme difficulty. Labor’s visits to Congress 
have already put organized labor in politics, and 
that is a dangerous mixture, apt to explode when 
exposed to the full light of day. And the National 
Labor Relations Board, in perfect innocence, we 
assume, has succeeded in widening the breach be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 

But it is well to have made the experiment. Here- 
after Congress may do better. It must do better, 
if the experiment is to succeed. 
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OUR MERCIFUL SAVIOUR 


IN our reflections upon the Sunday Gospels, we 
must have noticed that again and again we are told 
how Our Lord healed the sick. It may have oc- 
curred to some that this part of His mission seems 
to be given undue prominence, not indeed in the 
Gospels, but in the selections which the Church 
has appointed to be read. Our attention is drawn 
more frequently, we think, or at all events, more 
dramatically, to the marvels which He wrought in 
the physical order than to His miracles of grace. 
But this thought, which as a matter of fact has 
been strongly urged by those who see in Our Lord 
little more than a physician for the body, and in 
His Church an institution for the curing of physi- 
cal ills, rests upon an imperfect acquaintance with 
these inspired readings. For of all the Sunday Gos- 
pels, only ten refer to cases in which Our Lord 
healed the sick or raised the dead. 

Naturally, the miraculous cure of a physical ill- 
ness is apt to be more striking than the regenera- 
tion of a soul by grace. It is commonly held, how- 
ever, that with Our Lord’s miracles both the cure 
and the spiritual re-birth were effected at the same 
time. On some occasions, as in the case of the heal- 
ing of the son of the ruler at Capharnaum, this 
fact is clearly stated; in any event, the telling of 
these miraculous cures can be made most profitable 
to our souls. They show Our Lord’s power as God 
over the forces of nature. They are a type of those 
deeper ills from which the soul can suffer. Final- 
ly, they exhibit in an impressive manner Our Divine 
Lord’s sympathy with all who suffer. 

In tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, ix, 18-19) 
we read not only of a cure, but also of the rais- 
ing of a dead child to life. “Lord, my daughter is 
even now dead: but come, lay thy hand upon her, 
and she shall live,” begged Jairus, the ruler of the 
synagogue. In this instance Our Lord granted the 
request that He go to the ruler’s house, but there 
was a special purpose in what He did. In the crowd 
through which He passed was a pow.r woman who 
for twelve years had suffered from hemorrhage. 
Physicians could not heal her, but, as Saint Mark 
adds, (with a touch of malice for the profession!) 
rather made her worse. Hearing of Jesus, she said: 
“If I shall touch only his garment, I shall be 
healed.” Today the opportunity is given her. Tim- 
idly coming up behind Him she touched His gar- 
ment, in that spirit of simple faith which always 
moves the Heart of Our Divine Lord. “Be of good 
heart, daughter,” He says to her. “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

But Our Lord was not forgetting the little girl. 
He knew that in a moment He would push through 
the crowd of mourners, and going into the child’s 
room take her by the hand and call her, as her 
mother might every morning, and she would 
awaken from the sleep of death. 

Time and space do not bind Him, and death flees 
at His coming. O Jesus of Nazareth, our merciful 
Saviour, we do not ask You to lay Your hand upon 
us. Only let us touch the hem of your garment, 
and we shall be healed. 

















CHRONICLE 











WASHINGTON. Indications of a possible attempt to 
sabotage the U. S. cruiser Vincennes were reported. 
A naval board of inquiry found damage to the war- 
ship was due to objects probably placed in the ma- 
chinery by “a person or persons unknown.” .. . 
Assistant Attorney General Robert H. Jackson, 
speaking at the University of North Carolina, con- 
demned “judicial decisions” as a check on democ- 
racy. ...J. Theodore Marriner, U. S. Consul General 
in Beirut, Syria, was shot dead outside his consulate 
by an enraged Armenian. The Armenian, an Amer- 
ican citizen, thought his request for a visa to re- 
enter the United States had been refused. The visa 
had been delayed in the mails because of the Ar- 
menian’s change of address. . . . The Supreme Court 
denied the motions of two attorneys which declared 
Justice Black held his seat illegally. The motions 
were rejected on the ground of “insufficient inter- 
est.” The two attorneys had merely “a general in- 
terest common to all members of the public,” had 
not shown any injury to themselves as a result of 
Justice Black’s appointment. The Court did not pass 
on the eligibility of Justice Black. Mr. Black re- 
frained from any participation in the decision... . 
Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
died in New York. .. . A Treasury report showed 
forty-one million-dollar incomes in 1935, compared 
with thirty-three in 1934. In 1934 there was one 
million-dollar income in every 3,900,000 of popula- 
tion. In 1929, boom year, 513 individuals had seven- 
figure incomes. . . . A first distribution of loans 
amounting to $9,500,000 was made among tenants 
and share-croppers for purchases of land under the 
Farm Tenant Act. . . . Secretary Hull announced 
the United States would accept an invitation to a 
Nine-power conference concerning Japanese inva- 
sion of China. 


THE PRESIDENT. Back in Washington, after his 
Northwestern trip, Mr. Roosevelt flashed smiles at 
reporters until one of them brought up the subject 
of Justice Black. The President then ceased smiling, 
declared press of affairs would prevent his meeting 
Mr. Black just then. He appeared anxious to avoid 
any discussion of Mr. Black’s association with the 
Ku Klux Klan. The President’s failure to issue a 
statement declaring he would not have made the 
appointment had he known of Mr. Black’s connec- 
tion with the hooded order was widely regretted. 
. .. Representative Charles A. Plumley of Vermont 
said that President Roosevelt knew of Black’s In- 
visible Empire connections when he made the ap- 
pointment. . .. To honor Polish-Americans on 
Pulaski Day, Mr. Roosevelt radioed to the nation, 
praised Poland’s “epic struggle” for freedom... . 
The President and Mrs. Roosevelt were hosts to 
Vittorio Mussolini, son of Italy’s Premier. . . . While 


Presidents of many South American republics were 
addressing their nationals on the same subject, Mr. 
Roosevelt urged public support for the continental 
tribute to Christopher Columbus, a memorial light- 
house, to be erected in Santo Domingo. . . . The 
President issued a call for a special session of Con- 
gress to open November 15, and in a “fireside chat” 
revealed he wanted legislation for maximum hours, 
minimum wages, crop control, governmental re- 
organization, regional planning, a curb on trusts. 
The United States was willing, he said, to attend the 
proposed Nine-power parley and to seek a Sino- 
Japanese solution “by agreement.” To find that 
solution, “it is our purpose,” the President declared, 
“to cooperate with the other signatories to this 
treaty, including China and Japan.” 


AT Home. A clash of opinions between Alfred M. 
Landon and Herbert Hoover over a proposed mid- 
term Republican convention which would draft a 
set of principles for the 1938 campaign was ob- 
served. ... The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church voted down at- 
tempts to make the Church’s divorce laws more lax. 
. .. The Duke and Duchess of Windsor planned to 
sail for the United States on November 6. . . . The 
A. F. of L. Denver convention bitterly assailed the 
National Labor Relations Board, charged it with 
usurping authority and with favoritism toward the 
C.I.O. John P. Frey, metal trades chieftain, as- 
serted Edwin S. Smith, a member of the Labor 
Board, entertained at dinner John L. Lewis and the 
counselor of the Soviet Embassy. . . . A resolution 
demanding a boycott on Japanese goods was passed. 
. .. A conference of C.I.O. leaders at Atlantic City 
proposed a meeting between 100 C.I.O. representa- 
tives and 100 A. F. of L. delegates to consider means 
of bringing about a “unified labor movement.” Mr. 
Green, A. F. of L. President, described the C.I.O. 
offer as “insincere,’”’ but declared he would present 
it to the executive council for action. He said the 
A. F. of L. held its committee of three ready to 
meet an equal number from the C.1.0. ... By a vote 
of 25,616 to 1,227 the A. F. of L. authorized its exec- 
utive council to expel any suspended C.I.O. unions 
which refuse “‘to return to the ranks of our move- 
ment.” A resolution warned politicians the A. F. of 
L. would strive to defeat “all who in any way favor, 
encourage or support the C.I.O.” ... John P. Frey 
declared the C.I.O. has 145 well-known members 
of the Communist party on its payroll and 200 vol- 
unteer organizers. ... At its seashore meeting, the 
C.I.0. leaders pledged themselves to fulfill all con- 
tracts with employers. . . . Replying to the “open 
letter” of Protestant clergymen and laymen, which 
misrepresented the facts and issues in Spain, 175 
Catholic clergymen and laymen made public their 
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answer, defending support of General Franco, ex- 
posing the Leftist regime in Spain. The full text of 
the Catholic reply was first published by the New 
York Times. 


CHINA-JAPAN. As the third month of hostilities in 
the Shanghai sector began, the Chinese lines were 
still hurling back huge Japanese forces. Casualties 
on both sides were enormous. Attempts by the Jap- 
anese to disembark troops at Yanglichiao, and drive 
in from the rear of Chinese forces were unsuccess- 
ful. . . . Three automobiles of the British Embassy 
were machine-gunned by Japanese fliers near 
Shanghai. None of the occupants was injured. 
Chinese declared the Japanese airmen thought Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek was in one of the automobiles. 
. . . Fifty separate air raids over Nanking were 
charged up to Japan by Chinese officials. . . . In 
the North, Japanese forces continued driving south 
along the Peiping-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
ways. The Nipponese legions captured Shihkiach- 
wang, Chinese stronghold in Southwestern Hopeh. 
... China celebrated the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Chinese Republic. . . . Japan’s Foreign 
Office retorting to condemnation of her course put 
total responsibility for the Oriental conflict on 


China. 


SPAIN. Through rain and high winds and rugged 
mountain country Nationalist columns pushed on 
slowly toward Gijon. Southern and Eastern columns 
were about thirty miles from the Biscayan port. 
...In the Aragon battle area, Franco forces east of 
Sabinanigo advanced three miles, pushed back 
Leftist artillery which had been shelling the town. 
. .. On the Leon front, south of Oviedo, three Na- 
tionalist columns drove Leftist troops from Ver- 
garada Pass. ... On all major fronts General Franco 
was striking with vigor. . . . A Red counter-offen- 
sive on the Aragon front was reported getting under 


way. ... The town of Cangas de Onis, south of 
Gijon, was deliberately destroyed by the Leftists 
before it fell into Nationalist hands. . . . In tele- 


grams to various nations, General Franco charged 
that the Leftist Government had “already begun” 
the execution of 5,000 Nationalist prisoners in As- 
turian prisons. . . . The Valencia Government or- 
dered evacuation of all bank reserves and gold 
assets from Asturias and Santander Provinces. . . . 
A report circulated that important Ministries would 
be moved soon from Valencia to Barcelona... . 
Red airplanes bombarded Palma, Majorca. .. . An 
instance of how propaganda spreads was unveiled. 
Newspapers throughout the world carried detailed 
accounts of how the British destroyer, Basilisk, 
was attacked by an unidentified submarine, off the 
Spanish coast. Minute description of the Basilisk’s 
struggle with the submarine was given. After the 
story had circulated around the globe, the British 
Admiralty announced “it has been established that 
an attack by a submarine on H.MLS. Basilisk was 
not made.” London newspapers were warned to 
be cautious on news coming from Valencia. 
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ITALY. Italy rejected the Anglo-French invitation 
for a conference to discuss means of withdrawing 
foreign volunteers from Spain. Il Duce pointed out 
that Italy and Germany had long ago made efforts 
to reach an agreement on this issue, but without 
success. Conciliatory in tone, he declared that other 
States besides Britain, France and Italy, are in- 
volved in the Spanish imbroglio, and that without 
their adherence and the adherence of Burgos and 
Valencia, any decision of the proposed conference 
would fail to produce practical results. Valencia has 
already refused to consider evacuation of foreign- 
ers fighting with the Red forces, the note said. It 
also asserted that Italy will attend no conferences 
from which Germany has been excluded. . . . To 
expose French hypocrisy in talking about non-inter- 
vention, Virginio Gayda, using data furnished by 
the Secret Service, printed in the Giornale D’Italia 
a detailed documentation of the aid given to the 
Spanish Reds during June, July and August by 
France and Russia. . . . Men, arms and munitions 
are crossing the French border, the article says. 
Shipping companies are being created, operating 
exclusively smuggling ships to the number of 154. 
He gives the names and characteristics of these 
ships. A recently formed French company recruits 
and trains air pilots for the Spanish Reds, and also 
buys planes for them in France and other countries. 
During June, July and August Spanish Reds re- 
ceived 11,234 men, 2,068 trucks and chassis, 43 
automobile ambulances, 450 motor cycles, 51 ar- 
mored cars, 240 carloads of unspecified war mate- 
rial, 950,000 gallons of gasoline. . . . Six or seven 
hundred tons of war material cross the French 
frontier daily. Recruiting of volunteers is directed 
toward Frenchmen and foreigners living in France, 
and also to Austria, Hungary, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Several of the fictitious French shipping 
companies are operated under the direct supervi- 
sion of an official of the Valencia Government. 


FOOTNOTES. Ina note analagous to those delivered 
to Belgium last April by France and Great Britain, 
the German Government solemnly pledged itself to 
respect the territorial integrity of Belgium, except 
in the event Belgium should participate in military 
action against the Reich. Berlin declared its willing- 
ness to assist Belgium if the latter is attacked and 
requests such assistance. A Belgian note to Berlin 
expressed “lively thanks.” . .. Count Von Preysing, 
Bishop of Berlin, issued a pastoral declaring that 
Germany is being systematically de-Christianized, 
but cautiously, to prevent too intense public protest. 
. .. The Popular Front Government in France has 
allowed agents of the Communist International tostir 
up leaders of native parties in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis 
and Syria, and undermine the power of France in 
these sections. Communism, under the guise of na- 
tionalism, is raising its head throughout French 
possessions. . . . The president or premier, and in 
some places both, have now been ousted from each 
of the republics making up the Soviet Union... . 
The Yugoslavia Cabinet, wooing the Serbs, ceased 
to push the concordat with the Vatican. 


























CORRESPONDENCE 











IS HE OR IS HE NOT? 


EDITOR: Among the 150 Protestant dominies and 
other serious-minded persons who signed their 
names to that open letter to the New York Times, 
in a protest against the joint pastoral of the Span- 
ish hierarchy, there occurs the name of the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. My Protestant acquaintance 
is very meager indeed. But is it at all possible that 
this protesting Protestant Rev. Mr. Holmes is the 
same John Haynes Holmes whose name appears 
approvingly as a sort of lead-off in Joseph Lewis’ 
apologetic pamphlet on Atheism, which was put out 
by the Freethought Press Association? 
New York, N. Y. RICHARD TURPIN 


STRANGE LIBERALISM 


EDITOR: I applaud both the article and the edi- 
torial relating to Justice Black. It would have been 
almost cowardly for AMERICA to remain silent. 

Black is no fool, and will (spero) refrain from 
bigotry on the bench. But his appointment really 
shocked me. Here is my attitude. 

President Roosevelt should have dropped court 
packing last April. There was something on his 
side at the start. The Minimum Wage decision had 
to be reversed and it was. The Court (i.e. five jus- 
tices) should have widened the scope of the Inter- 
State Commerce clause. Well, they did. Again, Con- 
gress can now legislate for the general welfare over 
a wide field, such as Social Security. Finally Jus- 
tice Van Devanter retired. If President Roosevelt 
claims that the Court now blocks social reform, he 
is wrong. I don’t want the Court packed to uphold 
any kind of laws dictated by President Roosevelt. 

I am alarmed at the President’s recent tend- 
encies. He is dividing liberals and paving the way 
(I do dread this) for a return of the G. O. P. and 
mere reaction to the saddle. 

I suggest that you read the speeches of Gov- 
ernor Lehman and of Jackson at the State Labor 
Convention at Jamestown. Some Federal control of 
hours and wages is, I think, essential. Otherwise, 
we have unfair competition between the States. 
But such legislation should, as far as possible, co- 
operate with the States. 

I hope AMERICA will not judge it wise to oppose 
the Vandenberg Amendment. “Congress may limit 
and prohibit [not regulate] labor for hire of chil- 
dren up to sixteen.” This would end child labor. 
The lynching question showed, I think, that the 
“leave it to the States” policy is sometimes futile. 

Justice Black bitterly opposed the anti-lynching 
bill. This is strange “liberalism.” But so did Sen- 
ator Glass and id genus omne. Through the South 
sections of the masses live in peonage. 


I think Federal legislation to help share-croppers 
and to clear slums is of vital moment. It should 
be carefully drafted. 

Finally, I dislike bureaucracy and want no need- 
less “paternalism” at Washington. But States 
Rights is sometimes used as a cloak for reaction. 
Father Blakely’s article on Justice Black was mas- 
terly in content and style. 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


REBUKE 


EDITOR: Letters in Catholic papers remind me 
of advice which Mr. Spender, the British journalist, 
gives: 

I had certain little rules for myself which may or 
may not be useful for others. One was to make my 
language most moderate when my views were most 
extreme. Follow this, and you may earn a reputation 
for sobriety and moderation while steadily expound- 
ing the most subversive views. 

One recent correspondent to your Review says: 
“What appears to have been a stupid and vengeful 
action on the part of the President. . . .” Will any- 
one in his sober senses attribute, even by implica- 
tion, vengefulness to Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

Letters indicate the calibre of presumably Catho- 
lic readers. Was it Schopenhauer who said: “A man 
sees as high as himself?” Where is Christian char- 
ity or justice? 

We humans possibly never may attain the per- 
fection of silence—the silence of Christ; but surely 
we can train ourselves to avoid insolently and de- 
fiantly when speaking of the Chief Executive. 

Politics seems to be a Number One solvent for 
religion. 


New York, N. Y. C. C. O'NEILL 


WHAM SOCKO SCHOOL 


EDITOR: In your issue of September 25 you tell 
of a “very saintly old priest whose hours are given 
to a study of mystical writers” who reads the comic 
strip, Moon Mullins, “for instruction.” 

It made me mad. It’s another case of us Chris- 
tians talking on a basis set for us. Nothing on 
earth will make a comic strip other than a piece 
of vulgarity from any angle—art, literature, sub- 
ject matter, anything you can think of. Why should 
it be so difficult to see that discussion set for us 
by our opponents will never get us anywhere? If 
we'd only take the trouble, we could so easily set 
our own. 

An article from the pen of your friend, the saintly 
old priest, on just what instruction Moon Mullins 
affords would be interesting. 

Dubois, Ind. J.V.R. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 








ERNEST HELLO’S 


“THE MEDIOCRE MAN” 


TRANSLATED BY DAVID GORDON 








THE characteristic trait, absolutely characteristic, 
of the Mediocre Man is his deference to current 
opinion. He never speaks, he repeats. He judges a 
man according to his age, his social and economic 
position, his success, his wealth. He has the high- 
est respect for those who are widely known, re- 
gardless of what they are known for; his idols are 
those currently in the public prints. He would pay 
court to his own most cruel enemy if this enemy 
were suddenly to become celebrated; but he doesn’t 
care much about even his closest friends as long as 
they remain uneulogized by anyone. It is not pos- 
sible for him to believe that a man might very 
well be a genius and yet obscure, poor and un- 
known. 

He never takes the initiative in anything; his ad- 
mirations are prudent, his enthusiasms are official. 
He holds the young in contempt until the minute 
one of them becomes famous. 

The Mediocre Man may very well have some 
special aptitude; he often has talent; but the gift 
of divination is impossible to him. He can learn 
things from his surroundings; mystical intuitions 
are not for such as he. He will often admit a prin- 
ciple as a truth, but if you press him to admit in 
life and in action the consequences of this principle, 
he will tell you that such a necessity is “exag- 
gerated!” If the word “exaggerated” did not exist, 
the Mediocre Man would invent it. 

The Mediocre Man believes that Christianity is 
a useful social article with which it would be unwise 
to dispense. But, without acknowledging it to him- 
self, he detests it in his heart. He has a great re- 
spect for Christianity—the same kind of respect 
he has for a current best-selling book. But he has 
a horror for integral Catholicism. He finds it “ex- 
aggerated.” He prefers a religion of a more Protes- 
tant nature, believing Protestantism to be more 
moderate. 

The Mediocre Man can have a high esteem for 
virtuous people and talented people: he has noth- 
ing but fear and horror for any possible genius 
or saint. He finds them “exaggerated.” 

“What’s really the use of our Religious Orders,” 
he asks, “especially the contemplative Orders?” He 
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admits that the Vincent de Paul Sisters are very 
fine and very useful because he sees the good work 
they do among men which is visible to the eyes of 
flesh. “But what are the Carmelites good for?” 

If one of him becomes converted to real Chris- 
tianity, he immediately ceases to be a Mediocre 
Man. He doesn’t at all become a Superior Man; but 
from this day on, his soul is prevented from being 
a Mediocre Man’s soul by a Hand with a Sword. 

The truly Mediocre Man admires all things with- 
out enthusiasm; he cares for nothing fervidly. If 
you presented his own thoughts to him in an en- 
thusiastic manner, he wouldn’t like it. “You exag- 
gerate,” he would say. He prefers his enemies, if 
they will remain frigid, to his friends if they insist 
upon loving him enthusiastically. Above all things 
he hates heat. 

The Mediocre Man admires at one and the same 
time such writers as Voltaire, Rousseau and Bos- 
suet. He can tolerate it, Christian as he says he is, 
when Christianity is denied; but he insists that the 
denying be done with politeness and without “ex- 
aggerated” conviction. He has a natural love for 
Rationalism and—strangely enough—for Jansen- 
ism too. He adores the profession of faith of the 
Vicaire Savoyard (Rousseau’s sentimental, humani- 
tarian priest). He finds dogmatic affirmation dis- 
gusting, because a dogma affirmed excludes its con- 
tradictory. But if you are to all things half friend 
and half enemy, he will find you very wise and 
prudent. He will admire the delicatesse of your 
thought and will tell you that you have a talent 
for “poetic transitions” and nuances. He will never 
take any chance whatever of having that terrible 
word “intolerant” hurled at him. 

So he takes refuge in a sort of state of constant 
doubt. But never, never will he consent to call it 
doubt. He calls it “modesty” and “consideration for 
the other man’s opinion.”’ He makes it a point to 
tag on to every affirmative statement he makes “I 
dare say,” or “It appears,” or “If such an expres- 
sion is permissible.” 

When the Mediocre Man judges a book, he judges 
it primarily on the basis of its “style.” If the lan- 
guage is soft and subtle and caressing, his verdict 





on the book is “well-written.” But if the author is 
full of fiery conviction and writes with the ringing 
words of one whose soul is touched, the Mediocre 
Man calls it “bad taste.’”” He prefers books which 
propagate his native beliefs and support the nos- 
trums of the day. 

The Mediocre Man finds the miracles in the Re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ distasteful. He wishes Our 
Lord had confined himself to preaching human 
charity and left out the miracles. But more than 
miracles, he detests saints. If you show him a 
miraculous fact in the life of a saint of modern 
times, he doesn’t like it. If you tell him that God’s 
arm is not shortened today any more than 2,000 
years ago, he replies: “You e rate.” 

If you affirm some article of revealed, dogmatic 
truth in a positive manner, our Mediocre Man re- 
plies: “You have too much confidence in yourself.” 
And this same Mediocre Man, who is so full of pride 
in his modernistic self that he will take no chance 
whatever of being called ridiculous, this very same 
Mediocre Man will accuse you of un-Christian pride 
in your positiveness about the dogmas of the 
Church. He himself is, at the same time, modest 
and exceedingly proud. He is submissive before Vol- 
taire (Prof. John Dewey would, perhaps be the cor- 
responding name for America, 1937—Translator) 
but in tacit revolt against the Church. 

“Common sense before all things,” says our 
Mediocre Man. But what he understands by com- 
mon sense is anything opposed to the sublime. The 
Mediocre Man can very well be the possessor of 
what is called in our salons l’esprit (cleverness), 
but he can never ~/ a man of substantial intelli- 
gence. Because intelligence, in its essence, is the 
faculty which perceives the idea within the brute 
fact. The man of intelligence lifts up his head to 
adore: the Mediocre Man lifts up his head to mock. 
Everything that is beyond his comprehension seems 
to him ridiculous. Infinity means to him nothing- 
ness. 

The Mediocre Man does not believe in the Devil! 

The Mediocre Man regrets that there are dogmas 
in Christianity; he wishes the Church would con- 
fine itself to teaching morality. If you tell him that 
the morality of Christianity issues directly from 
its dogma as the consequence issues from its prin- 
ciple, he replies: “You exaggerate.” 

He confounds the false modesty which is the ex- 
ternal form of the pride of men of low degree with 
humility, which is the naive and divine virtue of 
the saints. But here is the actual difference between 
false modesty and humility: the man of false mod- 
esty believes his private reasoning superior to re- 
vealed, Divine Truth; but he believes himself, at 
the same time, inferior to Voltaire (voir Ein- 
stein—Tr.) He considers himself inferior to the 
most inferior of the professors of progress, but 
wiser than Saint Theresa of Avila. The man of 
humility despises lies, even if they are glorified by 
all living men; at the same time, he kneels in rev- 
erence before the truth. The Mediocre Man cannot 
be humble; if he abased himself to the eternity of 
humility, he would no longer be in the category of 
mediocre. 


The Mediocre Man adores Cicero blindly and un- 
conditionally; he loves to quote ubinam gentium 
vivimus. The Mediocre Man is the natural eremy 
of the man of genius and conviction: an enemy at 
once most cold and most ferocious. He opposes to 
the man of genius that most cruel and redoubtable 
of forces: the power of inertia. The Mediocre Man 
is much more evil than he appears. His basic wick- 
edness is hidden beneath his external frigidity. He 
peddles against the enthusiasts his endless little in- 
famies, which, because they are little, are never 
taken for infamies. He is fearless, knowing he has 
behind him the multitude of his similars. He never 
fights, knowing he has gained the victory in ad- 
vance. 

The Mediocre Man succeeds by following the cur- 
rent, whereas the Superior Man, when he comes 
into his glory, has done so by opposing the current. 
“Success” comes to the men of every age who sup- 
port the ideas of that age; but glory comes finally 
to those men of each era who have had the cour- 
age to oppose its prejudices and habits. These are 
the Men of Eternity. This is the reason that the 
virtue of courage, which is useless for achieving 
“success” is the central condition for achieving 
glory. A man achieves success because he responds 
to the immediate desires of his contemporaries. The 
Superior Man triumphs sooner or later because he 
responds to the unknown needs of the men of his 
generation. 

The Mediocre Man holds up to men for their 
admiration the part of themselves with which they 
are familiar. The Superior Man (the saint) pro- 
duces to the men of his day their hidden and un- 
acknowledged depths. The Superior Man descends 
to the very bottom of each of our souls in a manner 
which we ourselves dare not attempt. He gives our 
deepest thoughts a name. He is more intimate with 
us than we are ourselves. He irritates us and at 
the same time he rejoices us, like the man who 
awakens you to go and see a sunrise. The saint 
drags us by force out of our comfortable rooms 
to bring us into his mysterious territories. He dis- 
quiets us and at the same time he gives us a su- 
perior peace. 

The Mediocre Man, on the other hand, by leav- 
ing us to ourselves, gives the tranquillity of death 
which has not within it the great gift of calm. 

The Superior Man understands better than any- 
one man’s essential dignity and man’s essential 
misery. He feels himself, more deeply than the rest 
of us can feel ourselves, the heritor of possible glory 
and of original sin. He awakens in us the conscious- 
ness of our nothingness and at the same time the 
love of being. 

The saint is, in himself, above that which he 
actually accomplishes. His thought is higher than 
his achievement. The Mediocre Man is inferior to 
his accomplishment; his achievement is not the 
realization of an ideal, it is a job done according 
to “scientific method.” 

And so the Mediocre Man goes his way: full of 
himself, full of non-being, full of emptiness, full 
of vanity. These two words sum up the Mediocre 
Man: frigidity and vanity. 
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FIVE SONNETS BY SISTER MARIS STELLA 


THE BUTTERFLY TREE 


The children always had their favorite trees: 
there was an oak tree with a long rope swing; 
there were the slippery elms and hickories 
and weeping willows by the willow spring. 


And there was the tree they called the butterfly tree 
where late one summer crowds of butterflies came, 
and the children flocked like butterflies to see 

this miracle that gave the tree its name. 


Thousands and thousands of brown butterflies dropped 
like bloom from branches, waving their wings and flying 
high up in the air above. They never stopped 

until nightfall when birds left off their crying, 


all except owls. And afterward it seemed 
these butterflies were a dream the children had dreamed. 


RIDDLES 





O NEVER, NEVER AGAIN 


O never, never again in the bright air streaming 
This year’s blue lilies delicately will blow. 

O never, never again in the waters gleaming 

The image of their loveliness will go. 

Nor ever again these little leaves will flutter 

In ribbons of light on the thin lombardies, 

Nor ever again on rainy nights will utter 

This sibilant music the wet cedar trees. 

O never, never again in the undreamed days 
Will come reiteration of the flower 

That here has blown among us. But always 

We shall remember. We shall remember this hour, 

And there will linger in successive springs, 

The fragrance of these heart-remembered things. 





Out of this tangle of threads to find the thread 
that will untangle the threads. Out of the maze 


to find the amazing 


path and so be led 


back to the beginning by incredible ways. 
Out of confusion of keys to find the key 


that fits each keyhole, unlocks every lock. 
Among the multitude of suns to see 

only the sun. To find the moveless rock 

under the shifting stones, under the sand, 

the rock no shifting sand can ever shake 

nor great wind crying out over a shaken land, 
nor lightning blast, nor breaking water break. 
To find in multiplicity but one 

end, beginning, thread, path, key, rock, sun... 


PIGEON 


Straight into the light the pigeon darted. 

I could not see, I could not follow his flight 
high above the place from where he started 
vanishing upward into a dazzle of light. 

A moment ago he strutted here on the lawn— 
a pigeon with a hard and beady eye— 

picking for bits no snow had settled on. 

A mundane bird not meant to tread the sky, 

he seemed. But suddenly he spread his wings. 
Flapping, at first, and scattering snow with his feet, 
sweeping in gradual curves and arcs and rings, 
he climbed up steadily with a strong wing-beat. 
No fleck of cloud showed in the burnished blue 
as straight into the light the pigeon flew. 


FAIRY RING 


The children searching for the fairy rings 

had in their minds not fairy rings but fairies 
flying about the timber on little wings. 

They looked warily among the green gooseberries, 


up in the wild plum trees, in the sunflowers, 

in acorn cups, and in a hollow tree 

where yellowhammers lived. They looked for hours 
and hours until a man they met said he 





knew where a fairy ring was. He knew where. 
The children followed him without a sound 

into a little sunny clearing. There 

with bright eyes wide, they peered but only found 


a ring of ugly toadstools in the light 
and not a fairy, not one fairy in sight. 
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BOOKS 


PURE FICTION 
AND NOT HISTORY 


THe Brier Hour or Francois VILLON. By John Er- 

skine. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50 
JAZZING history or pretending to make it level with 
the mind of the sub-adolescent seems to be a specialty 
of John Erskine. In this book dealing with Francois 
Villon he descants chiefly on the erotic adventures of the 
hero, which was what he did in the other books like The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. The resultant sordidness 
is a contemporary baseness reminding us of nothing so 
much as the sordidness of Soviet jails or Hitler concen- 
tration camps. The story might have taken place in any 
big city of the modern world. Paris was the actual site 
of the real adventures of Villon. Erskine fails to recre- 
ate the scene. Nothing that Villon does seems to need 
the setting in which his days were passed. He seems to 
be a modern sophisticate of the same breed as the Mos- 
cow bellboys who do not believe in a personal God but 
are quite sure of the existence or the right around-the- 
corner-to-be existence of the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” 

The book suffers severely in comparison with the life 
of Villon by Wyndham Lewis. In a book like that of 
Lewis, replete with scholarship lightly carried, we feel 
the very pulse of late medieval Paris. The fact that Vil- 
lon was a Catholic, albeit one who kept the Faith with- 
out working much at the works, somehow never comes 
home to us in Erskine’s book. But it is precisely this 
strong Catholicism which is the mark of Villon. Villon 
knows that he is a liar and a thief and a sensual seeker 
after the pleasures of the flesh, but that does not seem 
to him any reason to be proud. The Villon of the Erskine 
book is just as without moral sense as a modern Soviet 
to whom the words “God,” “religion,” “conscience” are 
merely fictions invented by the bourgeois. This slurring 
over of the deepest note in Villon’s poems, their essen- 
tial Catholicism, makes the book a dishonest one. 

True it is that nobody can find fault with Erskine for 
presenting the life of Villon as fiction. Even one of his 
fictional suggestions that the chaplain is not Villon’s 
god-father but his real father is not shocking to the 
Catholic reader. But to paint Villon as though he were 
of the people who chatter about religion being “the 
opium of the people” is about as intelligible as making 
Mary Stuart a Puritan or William Jennings Bryan a 
Trappist monk. Even in fiction there is a limit beyond 
which our credulity passes into disgust. 

ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


E PLURIBUS UNUM 
DESPITE BLUNDERS 


THE AMERICAN CiviL War. By Carl Russell Fish. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50 
THE late Professor Fish of the University of Wiscon- 
sin worked for years on “An Interpretation” of the 
American Civil War. His mother was a Georgian, and 
his father a New Englander. The present work was al- 
most completed when the labors of Dr. Fish, still in his 
prime, were cut short by death. Dr. W. E. Smith of 
Miami University completes the book with two chapters, 
based upon Professor’s Fish’s lecture notes, dealing with 
“Civil War Finance,” and “Constitutional Aspects of 
the Civil War.” 


Dr. Fish gives an interpretation of the Civil War 
which is truly masterly. His judgments are impartial 
and balanced, he writes with that judicial objectivity 
which marks the true historian. His style is lucid and 
forceful. The bibliography is splendid, covering not 
merely general works, but also a great mass of periodi- 
cal literature and source material grouped under the 
chapter topics. The brief critical appraisements of 
authors will be of great help to teachers and students. 

Certain points merit especial notice. Dr. Fish does 
justice to Andrew Johnson, one of the most maligned 
of our presidents. The “character sketches” of Lincoln, 
Davis, Grant, Lee, Sherman and others, are models of 
accurate insight. The vexed case of General McClellan 
is handled with great fairness. 

The analysis of public opinion, North, South, East and 
West, when the great crisis came, is acute, and a really 
unique contribution to the history of the Civil War. 
Every angle of the struggle, political, social, economic, 
military and diplomatic, is treated with great clarity. 

A few minor slips occur. Benjamin Franklin did not 
visit the Court of Louis XIV, but that of Louis XVI. 
The irate Wendell Phillips, incensed at the failure of 
Lincoln to adopt extreme Abolitionism, called the Presi- 
dent the “Slave Hound of Illinois,” not the “Hell Hound.” 

One rises from the perusal of this admirable work 
filled with hope for the future of the nation. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Fish was not spared to write his pro- 
jected book on “Reconstruction.” We have survived a 
clash of sections, and a Civil War of gigantic dimen- 
sions. Even the blunders of Reconstruction did not pre- 
vent a permanent reconciliation of North and South. We 
are “an indestructible Union of indestructible States.” 
May our nation face and solve its present problems in 
the spirit of Lincoln. 

Mrs. Fish, in a touching foreword, dedicates her hus- 
band’s book “to all his students wherever they may be.” 
It is to be hoped the widow of Dr. Fish will find consola- 
tion in the thought that the learned and balanced work 
of her husband may be appreciated by teachers and 
students of American History, North and South, East 
and West. It is a permanent contribution of great value 
to the history of our nation. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


HISTORY AND 
REVERIES INTERWOVEN 


THe House In Anticua. By Louis Adamic. Harper 

and Bros. $3 
IN these days when so many writers have one eye on 
Hollywood and the other on the current list of best- 
sellers, it is something of a treat to find a book like 
The House in Antigua. The house that Mr. Adamic has 
written about was built three centuries ago in the city 
of Antigua which was then the government seat of 
Guatemala. It was built by a young Spanish judge, Luis 
de las Infantes Mendoza y Venegas, and his wife, Dofia 
Feliciana. They modeled their spacious new-world home 
after the contemporary style in Spain and furnished it 
richly. They lived in the house for a short time, then 
Don Luis lost his appointment, his wife and the house. 
He went to Mexico and died there in poverty. 

The house had many other Spanish owners and Mr. 
Adamic has told us as much of their history as he could 
discover—moving stories of life and love and murder 
and repentance. Then, in 1773, the year of the great 
earthquake, the house was seriously damaged. Soon 
after the Government headquarters were moved from 
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Antigua and the house was not rebuilt. For one hun- 
dred and fifty years it was in ruins. Indians and poor 
Spaniards and half-breeds moved into the least damaged 
rooms and the patios, and lived for generations amid 
the ruins. In 1930 an American botanist and his wife 
bought the house and carefully restored it, using bits 
that were left from the old days as clues for the re- 
building. The house is now complete, the patios cleared 
of rubbish and planted with native trees and flowers. 

The author of the story about the house lived there 
for a short time this past year and he was so inspired 
by its history and its beauty that he wove history and his 
own reflections into this book. 

The tales that he telis of life during the early days in 
Antigua are the most interesting of all and one wishes 
that he had written more of these early American saints 
and sinners. The illustrations—photographs—do not con- 
tribute much to the book for Adamic’s descriptions make 
complete and satisfying pictures. RutTH ByrNns 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tue Seven WuHo FLep. By Frederic Prokosch. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
SELECTED as the Harper Prize Novel for the current 
year, this novel depicts the flight of seven Europeans 
from a city in Turkestan. There is some gaudy descrip- 
tion, some good travel writing and a great deal of dis- 
gusting slime. It is perhaps the worst selection yet made 
by a prize committee. 


THe Book or KNOWLEDGE. THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLO- 

pepiaA. Edited by Holland Thompson and Arthur Mee. 

Twenty volumes. The Grolier Society. $79.90 
SUPPOSE, being a grown-up and therefore possessing 
the universal infallibility of grown-ups, you are asked 
something like this: What is color; how does a fly walk 
on the ceiling; who was Father Damien; why do the 
stars twinkle? Well, there you are! These twenty vol- 
umes were not produced that sluggish-minded adults 
might satisfactorily answer the unending questions of 
the young inquirer (though that weuld not be an un- 
dignified purpose); their function is to lead the young- 
ster to find out for himself what he wants to know. 

The total number of pages in this set, which is hand- 
somely printed on coated paper, is 7,896. There are 15,000 
pictures, of which 2,200 are in color and 1,200 in gravure; 
and the number of subjects covered is so vast, that a 
whole volume is needed for the index and the graduated 
study courses. 

Now this is not a Catholic work; which is to say that 
it was not compiled with Catholic readers specially in 
mind. There are necessarily a great many subjects 
wherein some slight, even though inadvertent, might 
have been given to either the culture or the religion of 
Catholics. But any such inadvertent slights are, most 
happily, quite missing. Matters Catholic are treated with 
the greatest respect; there are many short well-written 
biographies of the saints and heroes of the Catholic 
Church. The Church’s share in the advance of our civili- 
zation is satisfactorily acknowledged, and altogether 
there seems no reason why The Book of Knowledge 
should not profitably contribute toward the instruction 
and recreation of our young people. 

Where there is so much that is admirable, it is not 
easy to single out any one thing for particular attention. 
But it seems that the selection of poetry is extremely 
well done, for the memorizing of poetry is an important 
part of education. And there are some sound articles on 
the meaning and content of poetry. It is a serious omis- 
sion not to have spoken of the persecution of religion 
in Russia and Mexico; and the story of Ireland conveys 
the impression of having been written by an West Briton. 
And could one say that Cromwell was “tolerant towards 
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all forms of religion’? Vatican City is disposed of in 
two quite brief and entirely disconnected paragraphs— 
that is not good enough for the rest of the work. 


LiTTLE CHILDREN. By William Saroyan. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $2.50 
SMALL boys, wrestling with problems of marbles and 
bicycles, Greek and Armenian peasants thrown into this 
facile restless American life; behind them all poverty 
and the mysterious questions of human relationships: 
these are Saroyan’s Little Children, the subjects of sev- 
enteen short stories. 

He is a self-conscious but talented writer, with a kindly 
humor and a sensitive understanding of the simple or 
childish mind, and a virile sense of reality. At times his 
over-conscious style will cover his work with too high a 
polish, and it becomes satirical and slightly false. 

But the seven or eight stories where he is at his best 
are worth several readings. Almost all of them are told 
in the person and the language is adapted to the 
subject without becoming dialect. The grown men are 
fantastic people, futile and sometimes simple-minded, yet 
they are never bitterly described, their stories are sad, 
even tragic, but never cynical. In the stories about boys 
there is less variety, but one in particular, the Messenger, 
is beautifully done. It shows the infinite distance that 
separates the seven-year-old from the reality of life as 
the grown-ups see it. Another, The Coldest Winter since 
1854, is about a telegraph company messenger boy, arti- 
ficially matured by poverty, and yet stunted by the 
meagerness of what his life can offer. But, The Only Guy 
In Town, is the best example of Saroyan’s ability to tell 
an unreasonable story about an unreasonable person 
with a depth of sentiment that remains dignified and 
absolutely sincere. Pete is a swaggering, drunken, patri- 
otic good-for-nothing, who is hated or feared by the 
whole town, who is comic and pathetic, and whose life 
is a series of intense futilities. Pete is as good a character 
as Mr. Macawber, less perfectly drawn but just as 
lovable. 

Long after the book is closed they remain with our 
thoughts, these people of Saroyan’s, not great, but small. 
The tender attention that Saroyan has given to these 
Little Children gives stature and importance to his book. 


Storm Over Epen. By Helen Topping Miller. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co. $2 
THERE is more meat in this melo-romantic pie than first 
breaking through its crust reveals. Meat, that is, for 
serious thinkers on the getting-along-together problems 
of a start in young married life. The book will be seen 
in the hands of the engrossed homeward-bounds in the 
subway, for such will devour its theatrical manner, west- 
ern prairies, and tense situations. But the more critical- 
minded will not like the exaggeration, to a point of un- 
belief, of the characters; they are all in “make-up.” Au- 
thorship and author’s purpose are too ill-concealed in 
them. “I must be a monstrosity,” chokes Ann Right. 
And yet, Mrs. Miller does provide entertainment in which 
there is at least one wholesome lesson: the victory of 
giving in. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 

New TESTAMENT. By Leo Vaganay. Translated by 

B. V. Miller, D.D. B. Herder Book Co. $1.35 
THIS handy little volume comes from the pen of a mem- 
ber of the Theological Faculty of Lyons. The author has 
filled it with succinct, easily-understood information con- 
cerning the manuscripts and printed texts of the New 
Testament and their history. His purpose is to introduce 
beginners into the intricacies of textual criticism and he 
accomplishes his task with marked success. The book 
should be in the hands of seminarians and all who give 
time to the study of the Bible. College students, too, 
might have it as “assigned reading” for Evidences of Re- 
ligion. The book closes with “Some Examples for Be- 
ginners” and a bibliography which should be of excellent 
service for further study. Unfortunately, lack of an index 
weakens an excellent book’s usefulness. 


























ART 


OCTOBER has ushered in a number of exhibitions at 
the art galleries in New York, but, apart from two of 
them, they are not of very great interest. At the Knoed- 
ler Galleries there is an extremely interesting exhibition 
of lithographs intended to show the development of this 
medium over the century which elapsed between 1815 
and 1915. It would be well worth any one’s while to visit 
this exhibition and study it. It contains one hundred and 
forty-nine specimens of the art and ranges in excellence 
from a fine example of Goya’s work and several mag- 
nificent Forains to the uninspired tightness of Eugene 
Isabey. 

Lithography seems to reach its finest expression when 
the design is conceived in a rather broad and bold fashion 
rather than when an attempt is made to imitate line 
engraving or delicate pencil drawing. Several specimens 
of Whistler’s work which have very much the appear- 
ance of pencil drawings demonstrate how inferior is this 
style to a heavier and bolder design, which is likewise 
illustrated in a splendid piece of work by the same artist 
entitled “modernism.” Readers of America will undoubt- 
edly be particularly struck by the fine large lithograph 
by Forain, “Christ Stripped of His Garments.” The sub- 
ject is treated almost savagely, as though the artist 
had only a most profound contempt for those whose task 
it was to act as unwitting executioners of their Saviour. 
Evidently the artist had not particularly in mind Our 
Lord’s own words with regard to the forgiveness of 
those who knew not what they did. But the lithograph 
is a magnificent specimen of the art and a magnificent 
treatment of a religious subject. 

There is also in this exhibition a very fine print by 
Lepére. It is entitled “The Boatmen’s Wig Maker under 
the Pont Saint-Michel,” and possesses a strength in line 
with quiet charm that is altogether admirable. Anyone 
not acquainted with the lithograph as a medium of artis- 
tic expression could do no better than to pay a visit to 
the Knoedler Galleries. it is to be regretted that this ex- 
cellent exhibition will not be on display throughout the 
country. 

Knoedler and Company has likewise announced that 
they will hold a very large and brilliant exhibition of 
the work of Toulouse-Lautrec starting in the middle of 
November. This exhibition will be made up almost en- 
tirely of works borrowed from private homes and in- 
stitutions, and will in all likelihood travel about the coun- 
try. It is the first time in a number of years that a 
comprehensive showing of this artist has been an- 
nounced, and it will without question deserve the atten- 
tion which it will receive. 

A one-man show of another painter is likely to possess 
points of interest which a showing of a group never 
has, even though the painter selected for such an ex- 
hibition may not be of the very highest quality. There 
is at present on view at the Findlay Galleries an exhibi- 
tion of thirty paintings by Moise Kisling. So far as I 
know this is the first time that so many Kislings have 
been on exhibition at once, and although one cannot 
help feeling that perhaps the best of his pictures are 
not here, still the man emerges far more than he does 
when seen in isolated specimens. Kisling was a Pole 
from Krakow who migrated to Paris in 1910 and lived 
there until he died in 1920 at the age of twenty-nine. 
During these years he was an associate of Picasso, and 
the Montparnasse school which was active in the sec- 
ond decade of this century. Everything he did unques- 
tionably had charm and strength, but one cannot help 
feeling that his position in the group is a secondary one. 
Yet any one interested in those hectic days of the forma- 
tion of “modernism” should not miss this opportunity 
to see Moise Kisling more or less whole. 


Harry Lorin BINssE 


THEATRE 


TO QUITO AND BACK. One trouble with Ben Hecht’s 
new play, To Quito and Back—and there is plenty of 
trouble with it—is the fact that its hero is a cad and 
its heroine a fool. They are nightly revealing this at 
the Guild Theatre in the Guild’s first production of its 
twentieth season. Superbly produced and acted though 
that production is, its audiences are exceedingly disap- 
pointed. 

They are not uninterested. They realize the perfec- 
tion of much of the acting, and the brilliance of Mr. 
Moeller’s direction. But theatre audiences have a singu- 
larly child-like side. If, they had not, they would not be 
attending plays. They want to like their heroes and hero- 
ines. They want them to be lovable human beings in 
plausible dramatic conflicts, winning out by skill and 
brain power. They want to be in the fight with them, 
taking sides, thrilling over their defeats, rejoicing over 
their triumphs, and admiring them all the time they are 
watching them. 

But what can one admire in Alexander Sterns, soldier 
of fortune, who is in Ecuador during a revolution and 
gives his support to the Red army, under command of 
one General Zamiano, tyrant and killer? Sterns does not 
even fight with his friends till the last minute. He has 
no real convictions. All he does is to sit around the 
house of the Countess Rivadavia and listen to the battles 
raging outside, and make love to the girl he has brought 
there with him. His love-making is as weak as his 
soldiering. His part in their verbal duets is to philoso- 
phize about love and warn the girl that it does not last. 
Nevertheless, he promises to marry her and tells her 
his wife is getting a divorce. This is a lie. Most of the 
things he says are lies. Most of the things he does are 
caddish. At the end of the play, when his wife has 
traveled to Quito to claim him, he makes a final grand- 
stand play. He cannot face his wife, or the girl who 
now despises him. He persuades his pal, General Zami- 
ano, to make a last stand against overwhelming odds, 
and this time he fights too. The precious pair are thus 
killed in action, and a dazed and somewhat weary audi- 
ence accepts their fate with—shall we say—more than 
resignation. 

As to the girl, Lola Hobbs, she passes her time asking 
if he loves her and listening to his dissertations on love 
and his warnings that it will not last. He knows noth- 
ing whatever about love. He has been a lover all his 
life, but he has never loved anyone in reality save 
himself. 

Not all the incessant roar of cannon, nor the popping 
of machine guns back stage, can put life into this pallid 
play. Not even the fine acting of Leslie Banks as the 
worthless Sterns, or the beauty of Sylvia Sidney as his 
temporary love, or the brilliant impersonation of Joseph 
Buloff as Zamiano, can win the audience over. The only 
=" in the Guild Theatre these nights is on the stage 

ere. 

The Countess Rivadavia—Evelyn Varden—obviously 
has some racy lines, but her enunciation is so bad that 
no one back of the fifth row can hear them. The same 
can be said for most of the company, with the shining 
exception of Frederic Compton. When all is said and 
done it may be just as well that the audience cannot hear 
what is said. In fact it is better, for the play is a glorifi- 
cation of Communism and atheism. 


ON LOCATION. The first casualty of the season was 
the abrupt passing, after ten days of life, of a piece 
written by Kent Wiley and presented at the Ritz Theatre 
by East Coast Studios, under the title On Location. It 
was a sorry trifle; and though it was billed as a comedy, 
its quick death was by far the most cheerful thing about 


it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


LANCER SPY. It would seem that nothing in the way 
of a plot is ever discarded in Hollywood, home of the 
theory that one good story deserves infinite repetition. 
This is yet another variation on the theme of World 
War espionage as carried on by a dashing British soldier 
and a German dancer. The casts change and sometimes 
the nationalities, but the plot moves on with the inex- 
orable flow of Tennyson’s brook. And yet this picture 
is rather good entertainment, since it has the advantage 
of an excellent production and spirited acting, along with 
an absorbing close-up of Intelligence Department 
methods. A British officer is selected to impersonate a 
German captive whom he closely resembles and, after 
studying the man’s history and mannerisms until he is 
letter-perfect in the part, “escapes” to Germany to be 
hailed as a national hero. He fulfils his mission but 
is enabled to return to England only by the fatal sac- 
rifice of an enemy agent who has fallen in love with 
him. The direction is free and rapid and the sequence 
in which the Englishman studies his double through a 
concealed screen lends a welcome touch of ingenuity 
to the generally familiar proceedings. The players, 
among them Dolores Del Rio, George Sanders, Peter 
Lorre and Joseph Schildkraut, are excellent. The film 
can be recommended for all. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE BRIDE WORE RED. This is a fairy tale for sophis- 
ticated adults, all about a Cinderella who rises above 
her lowly station for a brief moment and is called back 
to reality and true romance by the midnight alarm of 
a postman. It is a well-dressed and brightly spoken piece 
on high society, given a fleeting illusion of beauty and 
meaning by its background of Tyrolean scenery. A rich 
gentleman with a theory about gentility supplies a cab- 
aret singer with enough money to make a brave show- 
ing among the smart set for two weeks. The girl makes 
such expert use of her borrowed plumage that she re- 
ceives a proposal from a rich young man before the 
time is up, but her sponsor’s revelation of his little joke 
brings her to her senses and into the arms of a poor 
but amiable postman. Facile direction and lightness of 
plot combine with skilful portrayals by Joan Crawford, 
Robert Young, Franchot Tone, Billie Burke and Reginald 
Owen to make this capital fare for adults. (MGM) 


LOVE IS ON THE AIR. The business of radio broad- 
casting gets all mixed up with political scheming and 
crime detection in this fast-moving and forthright ad- 
venture. When a news commentator announces that he 
will expose, in his broadcast, the murderers of a prom- 
inent civic crusader, his more than slightly involved 
sponsor hastily metamorphoses him into Uncle Andy, 
the kiddies’ friend. But the reporter grits his teeth and 
manages to track down the culprits along with making 
the juvenile program a huge success. A newcomer to 
films, Ronald Reagan, gives the production a first-rate 
characterization and June Travis and Robert Barrat 
are more or less in support. It is average entertainment 
and unobjectionable for all. (Warner) 


LIFE BEGINS WITH LOVE. The atmosphere of sweet- 
ness and light in which this picture unfolds does not 
altogether atone for its numerous deficiencies. A wealthy 
idler quits home and luxury to taste the fruits of hon- 
est toil in a nursery school. In spite of the quite fiendish 
machinations of a misguided pupil, he falls permanently 
in love with his charming employer. The story is slight 
and too good to be true. Jean Parker and Douglas 
Montgomery are the nice young people who amend Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s dictum so handily, and Edith Fellowes, 
as the spiteful youngster, does her utmost to give the 
film realism. (Columbia) THOMAS J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


THE American people appeared to be heading rapidly 
toward a fuller life... . A heartening rise in the con- 
sumption of chewing gum was revealed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce... . El] Paso, Texas, announced new 
garbage trucks gaily painted canary yellow or orange 
or white or cerise or vanilla. . . . A higher popability 
achieved for pop-corn assured even the lower-bracket 
groups more popable pop-corn, a luxury even kings and 
queens of former ages could not command... . Con- 
ceived in the Northwest, the notion of fire drills for 
cows was spreading through nearby States. ... The 
theory that radios make contented cows more contented 
was being constantly confirmed. Modern trends indicate 
a radio in every stall in up-to-date barns, barn architects 
said. ... Rumors that mules favor radio speeches which 
defend the Supreme Court were ridiculed. Mules show 
almost as much ignorance of the Court issue as many 


American citizens, muleteers revealed. . . . Indications 
that the peril from speeding automobiles may not be as 
great as generally believed appeared. .. . In St. Louis, 


a pedestrian was knocked over by one car, then, as he 
got up, was knocked over again by a different model. 
He was uninjured, said he was glad it was over....A 
New Orleans Negro, whose clothing was on fire, danced 
in agony on a crowded street. One auto hit him, put out 
the fire; another tossed him to the pavement in front 
of a hospital. Doctors declared he had nothing but a few 
burns. . . . That automobile companies might use these 
two incidents in their advertising was held unlikely... . 
Causes for divorce widened out. ... A Florida woman 
sought dissolution of the marriage tie because her hus- 
band was a poor cook... . 


The power of dreams sometimes to effect what they 
represent was demonstrated. A Midwesterner 
dreamed he was being butted out of a second-story win- 
dow by a goat. The butts of the goat were so vivid, that 
the dreamer fell through his bed-room window, woke up 
as he bounced on the lawn below. . . . Real-life goats 
terrorized an Ohio town. They ate two boxes of car- 
tridges. Citizens feared the goats might explode in front 
of their homes. . . . Only two new societies of conse- 
quence were organized during the week. . . . American 
correspondents in Germany formed the Most Noble Or- 
der of Journalistic Vultures, with the motto: “Let the 
Other Bird Lie.”. . . Ministers’ daughters set up the 
Society of the Daughters of Preachers to combat stage 
jokes regarding ministers. . . . Science continued poking 
its nose into the unknown. . . . The old belief that fried 
mice and the broth of an owl were good for whooping 
cough was exploded. ... A dawning threat to the sale 
of store teeth was glimpsed. A ninety-six-year-old Illi- 
noisian entered his third childhood, as a third set of 
teeth appeared in his gums and pushed a set of man- 
made teeth out of place. . . . The tendency to plan for 
the future continued. . . . Closter, a New Jersey town of 
2,500 population, launched a campaign to obtain the 
American Legion Convention in 1976... . 


The suspicion that many newspapermen are unacquaint- 
ed with Catholic terminology was said to be growing. 
A St. Louis reporter received the account of a Catholic 
wedding over the telephone. He rewrote the story, one 
line of which appeared in his paper as follows: “The 
happy young couple were married at Nuptial, Mass.”. . . 
New ideas kept on being conceived. A New Jersey youth 
invented the notion of shooting nails and tacks at wres- 
tlers. At a Camden bout, two brawny wrestlers were 
letting out unearthly yells each time they hit the tack- 
filled mat. The youth was found in the gallery with a 
large rubber band and his mouth full of tacks. Ideas of 
this sort discourage wrestlers. THE PARADER 

















